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HE career of a dramatic and antiquarian writer is not 
usually of such a kind as to furnish very ample mate- 
rials for the biographer : and to this general statement the 


career of Mr. Plan- 
ché will be found to 
offer no exception. 
His name has been 
before the world for 
many years, it is 


true, but only in the | 


double capacity of a 


member of The He- | 


ralds’ College,—or 
to speak with more 
technical accuracy 
“The College of 
Arms”"—and as a 
writer of burlesque 
and fairy extrava- 
ganza. 

Though undoubt- 
edly of French ex- 
traction, Mr. Plan- 
ché’s family had 
become fairly Angli- 
cized before the 
close of the last cen- 
tury in the land of 


their adoption, to | 


which their ancestor 
had come as a refu- 
gee on the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of 
Nantes in the reign 
of Louis XIV. 

Mr. Planché’s fa- 
ther, Mr. James 
Planché, resided in 
Old Burlington 
Street, London; 
and there the sub- 
ject of this sketch 
first saw the light 
of day on the 27th 
of February, 1796. 
His mother, Cathe- 
tine Emily Planché, 


who was her husband's first cousin, being t 








he only child of | 


an uncle, Mr. Anthony Planché, was possessed of consider- 


able literary abilities, and was the author of an elemen- | 


tary work on education: she carefully attended to the 
instruction of his earlier years, but he lost this advantage 


Prick THREEPENCE. 





| through her death when he was only eight years old. 
| The bent of his mind early displayed itself in a burlesque 


| entitled “ Amoroso, King of Little Britain.” 


This little 


work was written for private performance ; but on being 
submitted to Mr. Harley, the comedian, he was struck 


JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, ESQ. 


(From a Photograph by Herbert Watkins, Regent-street.) 


Birds of Aristophanes 

. Drama at Home. 
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Locks. 

. Love and Fortune. 
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. White Cat, 
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. Golden Branch. 

. Invisible Prince. 


with its merits, and 
brought it under the 
notice of the com- 
mittee which had 
then the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane 
Theatre. The piece 
was accepted by 
them, and _perfor- 
med with great ap- 
plause in May, 
1818. This success 
ere long led Mr. 
Planché to resolve 
on adopting the 
drama as a field for 
his furtherexertions, 
and he wrote seve- 
ral other pieces for 
various theatres, 
which were uniform- 
ly so well received 
that he gained 
among his friends 
the complimentary 
name of “The En- 
glish Scribe.” 

The following list 
of his extravagan- 
zas and burlesques, 
though far from 
complete, will prove 
at least the versa- 
tility of his pen, as 
giving some notion 
of the number of 
acted and published 


| pieces of which he 
" has been the prolific 


author. 

Fortunio. 

Blue Beard. 

Sleeping Beauty. 

Bee and the Orange 
Tree. 


Yn 
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16. Prince of Happy Land. 26. Seven Champions of Christen- 
17. Cymon and Iphigenia. dom. ; 
18. Yellow Dwarf. 27. Haymarket Spring Meeting. 
19. Camp at the Olympic. 28. Discreet Princess. 
20. Good Woman in the Wood. 29. The Deep, Deep Sea. 
21. Beauty and the Beast. 30. Olympic Devils. 
22. Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount | 31. Olympic Revels. 
Parnassus. 32. Paphian Bower. 
23. Buckstone’s Voyage Round the | 33. Telemachus. 
World. 34. Riquet with the Tuft. 
24. Once upon a Time there were | 35. High, Low, Jack, and the 
Two Kings. Game. 
25. Queen of the Frogs. 36. Puss in Boots. 





37- Blue Beard. 


To these must be added an even more formidable list 
of his dramas, farces, &c. :-— 


38. The Captain of the Watch. 60. Court Beauties. 

39. Reputation. 61. Promotion. 

40. Day of Reckoning. 62. Somebody Else. 

41. Child of the Wreck. 63. Jacobite. 

42. Faint Heart never won Fair | 64. Cabinet Question. 
Lady. 65. Romantic Idea. 

43- Loan of a Lover. 66. Garrick Fever. 

44. Follies of a Night. 67. My Friend the Governor. 

45. Pride of the Market. 68. Brigand. 

46. Jenkinses. 69. A Daughter to Marry. 

47. Secret Service. 70, The Regent. 

48. Queen’s Horse. 71. Charles XII. 

49. Mysterious Lady. 72. Jewess. 

50. A Peculiar Position. 73. Returned Killed. 

$1. Printer’s Devil. 74. Rencontre. 





52. Hold your Tongue. 75. Not a bad Judge. 
53. My Great Aunt. 76. Vampire. 
54- My Heart’s Idol. 77. Spring Gardens. 


} 
55. Irish Post. | 78. Green-eyed Monster. 
| 


56. Queen Mary’s Bower. 79. Cortez. 
57. Court Favour. 80. Maid Marian. 
58. Grist to the Mill. 81. Oberon. 


59. Who's your Friend ? 82. Knights of the Round Table. 


We have not attempted to recapitulate these pro- 
ductions in any thing like strict chronological order ; 
but we may add that it is evident that Mr. Planché 
must have written many more pieces for the stage than 
we have named in this list, from the fact that when he 
produced Charles XII. at Drury Lane Theatre, in 
November 1828, it was his fifty-fifth dramatic pro- 
duction. It has, indeed, been calculated, that of one 
kind or another he has altogether written about two 
hundred pieces. It was a fortunate circumstance for 
Mr. Planché, that many of the above pieces, which have 
produced the greatest effect upon the public, were put 
upon the stage by, and under the management of, 
Madame Vestris. 

A writer in the Critic remarks of this lady, that “her 
exquisite taste, unbounded liberality, and managerial 
tact alone could have rendered full justice to extra- 
vaganzas which depended, not so much upon a brilliant 
fire of jokes, as upon smooth and elegant rhymes, clever 
construction, and a happy way of telling the story. 
There is enough of mere joking in one of such bur- 
lesques as now delight the audiences of the Strand 
and Haymarket Theatres, to provide a dozen of Mr. 
Planché’s works with that material; but then, where 
Mr. Planché never suffered a joke to be wasted, but led 
up to it and brought it forth in such a manner that it 
was impossible for the audience to miss it, the rising 
generation of burlesque-writers so dazzle and amaze the 
minds of their audiences with the ceaseless exhibition 
of their wit, that nine-tenths of the quips pass unheeded, 





———— a 
and even the residue bewilders the hearers and makes 
them forget to laugh. To the old play-goers of Londo, 
the memory is still dear of the palmy days of the Oy 
Olympic, and the yet more recent reign of Charis 
Matthews and Madame Vestris at the Lyceum, whe 
Christmas and Easter came not more surely than a ney 
extravaganza from the chaste and always amusing pen 
of Mr. Planché.” 

In speaking of his productions, we may here mention 
that Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Bishop furnished the 
music to “Maid Marian,” and that “Oberon” was writer 
expressly for Weber’s music. Mr. Planché has al» 
prepared adaptations of some of the plays of our olde 
dramatists, among them, ‘“ The Woman never Vexed” 
“The Merchant’s Wedding,” &c. 

Of late years, however, Mr. Planché has been les 
abundant in his productions. Whether he begins tp 
find that his fancy does not respond so quickly to his 
call as before, or whether it is that the loss by marriage 
of his two accomplished daughters has deprived hin 
of that assistance which they are said to have rendered 
him, we cannot say; but of late years the public has 
seldom had to congratulate itself upon more than om 
of Mr. Planché’s compositions in a year. And even 
when he wrote the most abundantly, Mr. Planché wa 
always one of the most careful and laborious of writes 
The fine polish and easy flow of his language are of 
themselves a sufficient proof of this ; but it is interesting 
as a fact, and is a lesson which should not be throm 
away upon some of the younger writers for the stage 
who think it a fine thing to “ throw off” a threat 
drama at a sitting, that ten or a dozen lines has bea 
considered a good day’s work by this veteran and accom- 
plished writer. One of his very last compositions, though 
certainly not the happiest or most successful of bs 
writings, is characterized by all the grace, all thecar, 
and all the marks of thought, which secured the succes 
of “ Fortunio” and the “Birds of Aristophanes.” Tat 
from this very piece (“Love and Fortune”), as asinge 
example of Mr. Planché’s style, the following philosopht 
song put into the mouth of Crispin :— 

“Three score and ten, by common calculation, 

The years of man amount to—but we'll say 
He turns fourscore ; yet, in my estimation, 

In all those years he has not lived a day. 
Out of the eighty you must first remember 

The hours of night you pass asleep in bed ; 
And, counting from December to December, 

Just half your life you'll find you have been dead. 
To forty years at once by this reduction 

We come ; and sure the first five of your birth, 
While cutting teeth and living upon suction, 

You’re not alive to what this life is worth! 
From thirty-five next take, for education, 

Fifteen, at least, at college and at school, 
When, notwithstanding all your application, 

The chances are you may turn out a fool. 
Still twenty we have left us to dispose of, 

But during them your fortune you’ve to make ; 
And granting, with the luck of some one knows 

’Tis made in ten, that’s ten from life to take. 
Out of the ten yet left you must allow for 

The time for shaving, tooth, and other aches— 
Say four, and that leaves six, too short, I vow, for 

Regretting past and making fresh mistakes ! 
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Meanwhile cach hour dispels some fond illusion, 
Until at length, sans eyes, sans teeth, you may 
Have scarcely sense to come to this conclusion, 
You've reach’d fourscore, but haven’t lived a day.” 


Mr. Planché has also paid considerable attention to 
the subject of archeology, more especially with regard 
tocostume. He was commissioned, says the Critic, by the 
proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre to attend the 
coronation of Charles X. of France, at Rheims, in order 
to make drawings for the purpose of reproducing the 
pageant on the English stage, which was accordingly 
done. He also, at the request of Mr. Charles Kemble, 
designed the costumes for the play of “King John,” 
“Henry IV.,” “As You Like It,” “Othello,” and 


“Cymbeline.” 
In 1826 he travelled through a considerable part of 


the north of Europe, and on his return published “ Lays | 


and Lyrics of the Rhine.” In 1827 he again visited 
Germany, descending the Danube from Regensburg to 
Vienna, an account of which he produced under the title 
of “Descent of the Danube,” in one volume, and which 
has since been reprinted as a guide-book. 

During all this time, however, Mr. Planché never lost 
sight of his favourite pursuit, that of writing for the 
stage; and in 1828 he produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
his clever and popular drama of “Charles XII.,” being 
his fifty-fifth dramatic production. 

In 1830 he was elected a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries, from which he retired in 1852. In 1834 he 
wrote the “ History of British Costume,” forming a volume 
of the series of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
He wrote also the article on “ Costume” for Mr. Charles 
Knight’s “ Pictorial Shakspere,” the “ Costume and Fur- 


niture,” in the “Pictorial History of England ;” and he con- 
tributed articles of dramatic biography to the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia.” In 1838, on the occasion of the coronation 
of Queen Victoria, he produced a work upon the corona- 
tions of queens, entitled “ Regal Records ;” and in 1852 


| Priory, was burnt down.” 
. ” ~ | . 4 - ; ia . , a > 
niture” in the chapters on “ Manners, Costumes, and Fur- | the Southwark side of London Bridge ; and when the 


observes with great force and justice—“ Mr. Planché’s 
great knowledge of costume, and of the history and anti- 
quities of the same, has been of great service to him in 
his dramatic career ; for it not only enabled him to render 
the most valuable assistance to the management in 
mounting his pieces upon the stage; but he has at all 
times been consulted by them as to the pieces of other 
authors, and especially the revivals of old plays.” 





’™ 
as 


GREAT FIRES. 





E were reminded by the terrible Chicago fire of the 

great conflagrations which in former years have 
devastated our capital, and of the means we have at 
command to extinguish such an one for the future. The 
houses of ancient I.ondon were formed of the most com- 
bustible materials, chiefly wood and straw, and hence 
the frequency and size of early recorded fires. Accord- 
ing to Baker's Chronicle, all the houses and churches from 
the west to the east gate were burnt in 1086, and in the 
next year St. Paul’s and the greater part of the city 
suffered in like manner. So also in 1093. In 1102 the 
chronicler says “London was twice burnt,” and in 1131 
“Londonia tota combusta est.” A dreadful fire, in the 
first year of Stephen’s reign, consumed every edifice 
between the bridge and St. Clement Danes. The IVin- 
chester Chronicle records that in 1161 Winchester, Can- 
terbury, and Exeter, were burnt, and the capital again 
suffered’. More particulars are given in the lVaverle; 
Chronicle of the 1212 fire. “A great part of London, in 
the neighbourhood of the bridge, with the Southwark 
It appears that it began on 


people on the northern side saw the houses on the bridge 


| burning, they rushed to the assistance of the inhabitants. 


he published his “ Pursuivant of Arms; or, Heraldry | 


founded upon Truth.” 

In March, 1854, Mr. Planché was appointed Rouge 
Croix Pursuivant of Arms; and in 1855 he published a 
translation of “The Fairy Tales” of the Countess d’Aulnoy 
(a collection from which he has not hesitated, on several 
occasions, to draw the subject of an extravaganza or 
burlesque), and of another volume selected from the 
works of Perraulteand others. All these avocations, how- 
ever, have not withdrawn him from the drama. Of one 

escription or another he has written, as we have said, 
nearly two hundred pieces, some of the more remarkable 
being the extravaganzas produced for performance under 
the management of Madame Vestris. He has besides 
written a variety of songs, essays, &c. in various 
Periodicals, too numerous to mention here. 

In June, 1866, on the death of W. Courthope, Esq., 
Mr. ee was promoted to the office of Somerset 

erald. 
; Mr. Planché’s daughter, Mrs. Mackarness, is author of 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 
€ writer in the Critic, whom we have already quoted, 





| side of the bridge, which cut off their retreat. 


To their dismay they saw flames breaking out on their 
No less 
than 3000 bodies were afterwards taken out of the 
Thames. Up to the reign of Charles II. this fire was 
always known as the Great Fire. In 1512 a great part 
of the Palace of Westminster suffered ; and in the early 
part of the seventeenth century the Globe Theatre, Bank- 
side ‘(1613), the Fortune Theatre (1621), and more than 
one-third of the houses on London Bridge (1632), were 


consumed, 
It is unnecessary to examine the real or pretended 


1 In the first year of Richard I. (1189) the Wardmotes ordered :— 
“ Item, that all persons who dwell in great houses within the ward 
have a ladder or two ready and prepared to succour their neigh- 
bours in case misadventure should occur from fire. Item, that 
all persons who occupy such houses have in summer-time, and 
especially between the Feast of Pentecost and the Feast of St. 
Bartholomew (Aug. 24), before their doors a barrel full of water, 
for quenching such fire, if it be not a house which has a fountain of its 
own. Item, that the reputable men of the ward, with the aldermen, 
provide a strong crook of iron, with a wooden handle, together with 
two chains and two strong cords, and that the bedel have a good 
horn and loudly sounding. Of persons wandering by night it is 
forbidden that any person shall be so daring as to be found wan- 
dering about the streets of the City after the curfew rung out at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, St. Lawrence, or at Berkyng chirch, upon 
pain of being arrested.” —Quoted in Timbs’ “ Curiosities of London. 
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predictions of the Great Fire of 1666. The curious in 
such matters will find some of the most singular of these 
in two papers by Mr. Sternberg in Notes and Queries 
(1. S. vii. 79, 173). The public impression certainly was 
that the fire was not the result of accident. “It could 
not be conceived,” says Clarendon, “how a house that 
was distant a mile from any part of the fire could sud- 
denly be.in a flame, without some particular malice ; and 
this case fell out every night.” People were then, we 
must remember, particularly sensitive to stories of 
Popish plots; but .beyond the confession of one poor 
wretch, there seems to be no foundation for the following 
statement, placed, in 1681, on the baker’s house where 
the fire originated. 

“Here, by the permission of heaven, hell broke loose 
upon this Protestant city, from the malicious hearts of 
barbarous priests, by the hand of their agent, Hubert, 
who confessed, and on the ruins of this place declared, 
the fact for which he was hanged, viz. that here began 
that dreadful fire which is described on, and perpetuated 
by, the neighbouring pillar, erected anno 1681, in the 
mayoralty of Sir Peter Ward, Knight.” 

This inscription was not taken away till about 1754. 
Can we wonder, when such stories were believed, at the 
hatred with which Roman Catholics were regarded ? 
In four days this dreadful fire destroyed 13,200 houses, 
400 streets, and 89 churches, or about five-sixths of the 
whole city of London: within the walls. 373 acres within 
the walls, and 63 without, suffered from the ravages of 
the “devouring element.” The diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys afford the best account of this fire. The former 
says, “ All the skie was of a fiery aspect, like the top of 
a burning oven, the light seen above forty miles round 
about. Above 10,000 houses all in one flame; the noise 
and crackling and thunder of the impetuous flames, y° 
shrieking of women and children, the hurry of people, 
the fall of towers, houses, and churches, was like a 
hideous storme; and the air all-about so hot and 
inflam’d, that at last one was not able to approach it, 
so that they were forc’d to stand still and_let y* flames 
burn on, w™ they did for neere two miles in length, and 
one in bredth. .The clouds of smoke were dismall, and 
reached upon computation neer 50 miles in length*.” 

We must find space for an extract or two from the 
‘interesting account by Pepys. On September 2, 1666, 


? We take the following note by Mr. Charles Knight, in his 
“Popular History of England, iv. 286:—The author of. this 
history, talking of the Fire of London with a friend in his 88th 
year, whose intellect is as bright as his knowledge is extensive, was 
much Os omane es by the fact that an event happening two centuries 
ago may have come to the ear of one now living, with only a single 
oo intervening between himself and an eye-witness. Such a 
act ought to lead us not to reject traditional information as un- 
worthy of historic record. Our friend was born in 1769. His 
aunt, who died at eighty-four years of age, was accustomed to talk 
with him about his great-grandfather who died in 1739, at ninety- 
three years of age. That great-grandfather used to describe his 
impressions of the Fire of London, which he saw from a hill at 
Bishop’s Stortford.” 

There is a picture of the Fire of London in the Hall of the 
Painters’ Company, painted for, and presented to, the Company by 
W: oner. Mr. F. G: Tomlins, in a note to “Notes and Queries” 
(3rd S. vi. 453), says he believes it is the only original picture re- 
lating to the subject. 





—E ee 
he writes :—“ Some of our maids sitting up late last 
night to get things ready against our feast to-day, Jane 
called us up about three in the morning to tell us of g 
great fire they saw in the city. So I rose, and slipped 
on my night-gown, and went to her window, and thought 
it to be on the back-side of Marke-lane at the farthest: 
but being unused to such fires as folluwed, I thought it 
far enough off ; and so went to bed again, and to sleep, 
About seven rose again to dress myself, and there looked 
out at the window, and saw the fire not so muchasit 
was, and further off. So to my closet to set things to 
rights, after yesterday’s cleaning. By-and-by Jane comes 
and tells me that she hears that above 400 houses have 
been burned down by the fire we saw, and that it is now 
burning down all Fish Street, by London Bridge. So] 
made myself ready presently, and walked to the Tower, 


| and there got up upon one of the high places, Sir J. 


Robinson’s little son going up with me, and there | did 
see the houses at that end of the bridge all on fire, and 
an infinite great fire on this and on the other side the 
end of the bridge .... At last I met my Lord Mayor in 
Canning Street, like a man spent, with a handkerchief 
about his neck. To the King’s message (to spare no 
houses in pulling down) he cried like a fainting woman, 
‘Lord! what can Ido? I am spent: people will not 
obey me. I have been pulling down houses; but the 


| fire overtakes us faster than we can do it.’... Soon as 








dined, I and Moone away, and walked through the city, 


in my night-gown in the cart; and Lord! to see how 
the streets and the highways are crowded with people 
running and riding, and getting of carts at any rate to 
fetch away things. ... The Duke of York came apie! 
by the office and spoke to us, and did ide with his gu ' 
up and down the city to keep all quiet, he being Pa 
General, and having the care of all. Sep'.4. Sit W. Fea 
and I to the Tower Street, and there met the fire re 
ing three or four doors beyond Mr. Howell’s, whos 
goods, poor man, his trayes, and dishes, and ravi 
&c., were flung all along Tower Street in the kenne’. 
Sir W. Batten, not knowing how to remove his wit, 
did dig a pit in the garden, and laid it in there; ve 
took the opportunity of laying all the papers ) 
office ‘that I could not otherwise dispose of. — 
Walked into the town, and find Fenchurch ; 
Gracious Street, and Lumbard Street, all in dust 
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statues or pillars, but Sir Thomas Gresham's picture in 


the corner. Into Moore-fields, our feet ready to burn, 
walking through the town among the hot coles, and find 
that full of people, and poor wretches carrying their 
goods there, and every body keeping his goods together 
by themselves ; and a great blessing it is to them that 
it is fair weather for them to keep abroad night and 
day.” 

a an addition to this interesting account, we give the 
report of the surveyors, quoted from an old MS. volume 
by a correspondent of Notes and Queries—“ That the 
fire began in London upon the 2nd of September, 1666, 
at one Mr. Farryner’s house, a baker in Pudding Lane, 
between the hours of one and two in the morning, and 
continued burning until the 6th of that month, did over- 
run the space of 373 acres within the walls of the city of 
London, and 63 acres 3 roods without the walls. There 
remained 75 acres 3 roods standing within the walls 
unburnt ; 89 parish churches, besides chapels, burnt, 
11 parishes within the walls standing; houses burnt, 
13,200, 
“Jonas Moore 


“ Ralph Gatrix \ Surveyors.” 


fire. 
It may be asked, were there no mechanical contrivances 


then in use for extinguishing fires ; for classical scholars 
will remember that Pliny the younger speaks of siphones 
to put out fires, and we are told that Augustus appointed 
seven bands of firemen in Rome, and before this we are 
told that Hero, a pupil of Ctesibius, a Greek mechanician, 
describes a kind of forcing pump with two cylinders used 
for the purpose. But in London at the time of the Great 
Fire no engine seems to have existed, though Hautel of 
Nuremberg had invented one in 1657. The engines 
mentioned in the following quotation from Dryden's 
poem “Annus Mirabilis” (1666) appearto have been squirts 
kept for use in the vestries :— 
“ Now streets grow throng’d, and busy as by day: 
Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire ; 
Some cut the pipes, and some the engines play, 

And some, more bold, mount ladders to the fire.” 

Mr. Timbs says three of these were preserved in the 
vestry room of St. Dionis Back-church, Fenchurch Street. 
Each was about 2 feet 3 inches long, and when used was 
attached by straps to the body of a man, some appear to 
have been longer. Flexible hose were added to the rude 
engines introduced after the Great Fire, by Jan Van- 
derheide in 1672. 

The Great Fire effected one great good ; it led to the 
establishment of Insurance Offices, the earliest of these 
being founded in 1682; then in 1668 a Fire Police had 

Nn set on foot, and various articles, including leathern 
buckets and Aandsquirts of brass, were distributed to the 
Parochial authorities. 

Of the great fires in London we may mention that in 
1691, at Whitehall Palace, one spread so that 150 houses, 

iefly of the nobility, were consumed. Seven years after 

¢ whole Palace was destroyed, and twice as many 
people perished as in the whole of the Great Fire. The 





| 




















a sad sight, nothing standing there, of all the | largest since the latter was probably that of 1748, when 


200 houses were burnt in the Cornhill ward. The loss 
was a million when an East India warehouse at Wapping 
was destroyed, with 630 houses at Wapping in 1794. 
But the great Tooley-street fire in June 1861 destroyed 
property twice the value of the latter. Here Cotton's 
wharf and others, containing oil, &c., took fire, and burnt 
fora month. Mr. Braidwood, the Superintendent of the 
London Fire Brigade, was here killed. This brigade was 
established by Mr. Bell Ford in 1832, but was put upon 
a better footing by its being made Metropolitan by the 
Fire Brigade Act of 1865. Its organization and efficiency 
were well tested at the immense fire at St. Katharine’s 
docks, in January, 1866. 

Before considering the present state of London with 
respect to a great fire, let us turn to the accounts of 
that which has devastated Chicago in so terrible a 
manner. Some believe that a cow kicking over a mineral 
oil lamp in a shed was the origin of a fire which de- 
stroyed 10,000 houses, and property estimated as worth 
300 million dollars, rendering go,o0o persons homeless. 
Chicago was one of the most thriving and rapidly in- 
creasing commercial cities in the world. The name really 


| means “ Skunk’s Hole,” giving an idea of a place only 


It is curious that only six persons lost their lives in this | fitted for a wild animal. 


In 1804 John Kinzie settled 
here, and it became soon after a fur-trading station. 
There were only twelve houses in 1830, and a population of 
100, seven years after 4170, in 1850 29,963, 1860 109,260, 
and now upwards of 300,000. In 1869, the sales of goods 
of the Chicago merchants reached about 400,000,000 
dollars, and 1149 manufacturing establishments employed 
20,156 operatives*, The Z?mes correspondent observes 
that the fire which broke out on Sunday, October 8th, 
“has ploughed through the most densely built section, 
burning all the business portion and a large portion of 
that devoted todwellings. It has destroyed every public 
and private building of note, and obliterated everything 
that stood in its broad path. It is difficult for readers 
so far away and so unfamiliar with Chicago to imagine 
the extent of this calamity. If a fire were to begin in 
London in the neighbourhood of the’ British Museum, 
and were to sweep to the Thames at Charing Cross, and 
thence borne by a westerly gale were to travel eastward, 
along the Thames to the Tower, with its path spread 
north for a mile from the river, burning everything 
between, destroying the vast aggregate of warehouses, 
public edifices, and buildings in that broad space, some 
idea would be given of the destruction in Chicago.” But 
a correspondent of the Mew York Times, writing from a 


3 Mr. N. Wood, the 77mes’ correspondent, who was in the train of 
the Prince of Wales when he visited the city in 1860, says :-—“If 
any reader can imagine how Manchester would look with its blocks 
of warehouses built of white stone, marble, or red brick, and highly 
decorated ; between each two or three blocks a little pile of wooden 
huts, like travelling caravans taken off their wheels ; hotels, de- 
signed to resemble palaces, scattered all among the rows of build- 
ings ; very wide streets, and wooden sidewalks, with rough stumps 
of pine trees set along the roads in all directions, to carry telegraph 
wires ; if he can imagine these things, with all the aids of glowing 
colours, and active, commercial, bustling city life, picturing too the 
whole city on the banks of an inland sea, like Lake Michigan, with 
bridges, canals, and wharves, and crowds of shipping, he can then. 


form a fair idea of what Chicago is.” 
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place about seven miles from the city, after the fire, says : 
“Set it down, therefore, that Chicago still lives. Herhomes, 
her industries,and enterprises are still largely intact. Very 
few of her manufacturing establishments were destroyed. 
The loss falls on her public institutions, large buildings, 
fier centres of trade and finance, and upon an army of 
the lower class of tenants—bank and merchant employes. 
With these losses many fine houses have gone, but this 
is all—enough remains to build anew upon.” 

American energy was soon required to organize relief 
on a vast scale for the homeless sufferers. A train left 
Philadelphia with 6500 army tents and 3000 blankets, pro- 
visions poured in from all quarters till the Mayor of Chi- 
cago was obliged to request the country to cease. With 
Anglo-Saxon vigour measures were almost immediately 
taken for the rebuilding of the city, and market reports 
stated “there was not much doing in produce circles.” If the 
statement of a correspondent of the 77zbune is correct, 
that more than half the real estate in the south division, 
which was burned over, is owned by less than forty per- 
sons, all of whom have large ready means at their dis- 
posal, the city will soon be rebuilt. Various reasons 
have been assigned to account for the failure of the fire- 
men of Chicago to cope with the fire. The powerful 
engines pumping the water supply of the city into 
reservoirs were in bad order, the firemen were exhausted 
by their efforts at a previous fire, and last, not least, the 
number of wooden buildings in a very dry state rendered 
all efforts to extinguish the conflagration, useless. But, 
another calamity was to excite the sympathy and help 
of England and America. The great drought in differ- 
ent parts of Michigan and Wisconsin caused the most 
fearful forest fire perhaps ever known, attended with 
fearful loss of life and property. The fire in the State 
of Wisconsin actually broke out on the very night of 
the Chicago fire. A terrible tornado carried the 
flames with uncontrollable fury over a space about 
ten miles wide and one hundred and forty long. 
It is estimated that in Oconto county, Wisconsin, 
1500 persons perished on that night; and not only 
so, but that in Peshtego, a place with 2000 inhabi- 
tants, those only escaped who were able to rush into the 
water. An idea of the terrors of that awful night may 
be imagined when we think of the peaceful farms and 
settlements studding the country which the flames 
rendered desolate. 

These terrible calamities ought to make us consider 
the best means to be adopted to prevent a like catas- 
trophe in London. People may think this absurd, but 
let us quote Captain Shaw’s statements. Under date 
Nov. 1. he says:—“ The citizens of the metropolis rely 
first and foremost on Providence. They trust that 
during large fires in the city such as have more than 
once assumed a serious aspect the wind will always 
remain calm, as it has hitherto done—and as it did 
during that ominous night of the 24th of May in Paris. 
But the sentiment is assuredly most reprehensible. It is 
but the fatalism of the Moslem and the somnolent idiotcy 
of the Hindoo in another and more culpable form. They 
rely gn the Building Act, but forget that the measure 
was passed in 1855.” 





——————————— 
It has been estimated that the total value of Property 
insurable against fire within six miles of Charing Cros, 
is at least g00,000,800/,, of this only 300,000,000 is insured 
This estimate was made some years ago, and it is proba. 
ble that now the moveable property in that space would 
be worth 1000,000,000/., so that London is worth say; 
There is more than one private firm whose stock is worth 
a million, half a million is not thought an extraord; 
stock for many of the waterside stores. The Times, Noy 2 
had a very interesting article on “The Inflammabilty 
of London,” and from this and a valuable paper by D; 
Wynter in his “Curiosities of Civilization” we pro ' 
gleaning such facts as will show in the most start 
manner the present unprepared state of our metropolis— 
unprepared we should say to extinguish a large fire, byt 
with every appliance and arrangement to originate and 
extend one. Since the Great Fire the commerce of 
London has of course increased to an enormous extent 
but the area in which it is carried on has increased yey 
little, so that commercial London of 1871 occupies about 
the same space as commercial London of 1666. But hoy 


| has London accommodated itself to the change? Private 





houses have been changed into warehouses, and, enlarged 
by piling story after story upon walls never intended tp 
bear them; cellars have been excavated, and as if this 
were not enough, communication has been opened with 
adjacent houses, rendering it very difficult to localizea 
fire. Persons who know little of commercial Londo 
may be surprised to hear that the warehouses are mt 
warehouses only, but generally contain a manufactory, 
often of a very dangerous kind. Packing-cases are gene 
rally made in the cellars, and 250/. or 300/. a yearis 
sometimes given for one of these for the purpose. Th 
writer in the Zimes stated that he had seen a packing: 
case manufactory which was only divided by a narm 
passage from one of the largest oil and colour stores inthe 
city. In it are one or two lofts filled with sawing machine, 
light wood, and bags of shavings, the engine is placed ia 
the cellar, and access to a large room in which paper 
boxes are made is only gained by a trap door. A great 
deal of the work in these places is done by the light ol 
large jets of gas flaring up near bags of shavings, and the 
wonder is that more fires have not been caused by what 
can only be called gross neglect in not taking ordinaty 
precautions. Captain Shaw might well refer to the failure 
of the Building Act. That Act contains the clause tht 
“no warehouse shall exceed 200,000 cubic feet in coh 
tents.” How is this Act observed? Cook's warehousts 
in St. Paul’s churchyard contain, says Dr. Wyztet 
1,100,000 cubic feet of space, or 900,000 feet more 
they are entitled to possess. He points out that ifa fir 
had once established itself in this pile of buildings,to ext 
guish it would be out of the question. Fire engi® 
would be useless against such a body of. flame, and thea 
if a south wind was blowing, the Cathedral would be ia 
great danger. The dome is made entirely of oak cove 
only with lead, and would soon be ignited by the burning 
materials driven upon it. Mr. Cottam stated, that whet 
the Princess’ theatre was on fire, part of his premises 
caught from a piece of blazing wood being throwa om 
from the theatre, melting the lead in a gutter, 
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passing through the ceiling on a workman's bench ignited 
some oil upon it. The warehouses are supposed to be 
fire-proof, that is they cannot be fired from without, the 

reat danger is from within. “In such instances,” says 
Dr. Wynter “iron columns melt before the white heat 
like sticks of sealing wax; stone flies into a thousand 
pieces with the celerity of a Prince Rupert’s drop; slate 
becomes transformed into a pumice light enough to float 
upon water, the iron girders and beams, by reason of 
their lateral expansion, thrust out the walls; and the 
very elements, which seem calculated under ordinary 
circumstances to give an almost exhaustless durability 
to the structure, produce its most rapid destruction. The 
great fire at Messrs. Cubitt’s so called fire-proof works at 
Pimlico, is one of the proofs we have had of the entire 
fallacy of supposing stone and iron can withstand the 
action of a large body of fierce flame. When the 
Armoury of the Tower was destroyed, the barrels of the 
muskets were found reduced to the most fantastic shapes, 
and some of the largest pieces of ordnance were doubled 
up.” A great deal has been written about spontaneous 
combustion, and there is no doubt that fermentation 
arises among oiled rags or ‘‘ waste” in warehouses. At 
Hibernia Wharf in 1846, a fire occurred in this manner. 
A porter had swept the sawdust into a heap upon which 
a broken flask of oil dripped. The sun after sixteen 
hours fired this heap, but the fire was soon extinguished. 
Of the fire at Warwick Castle we will speak in our next 
number. 





4 
— 


A UNIVERSITY FOR WALES. 





T any time during the last five years, rumours have 
been frequent that the Cambro-Britons were about 

to establish a University of their own; and at the pre- 
sent time we are bidden to regard the localization of 
this will-of-the-wisp as imminent. A persevering but 
misguided association has succeeded, by dint of an unin- 
termitted crusade, in securing a sufficiency of funds to 
purchase, for the field of future educational operations, a 
monster hotel which a too sanguine railway contractor 
erected at the far end of Cardiganshire. Though we 
have yet to learn that the leaders of the Principality, in 
rank, wealth, or influence have thrown themselves into 
the movement, or accorded to it any stronger evidence 
of favour than a languid donation, it seems only too 
probable that the quondam “Castle hotel at Aberystwith” 
will convert its baronial dining-hall into lecture rooms, 
its pleasant drawing-rooms and sitting rooms into labor- 
atories and class-rooms, and “the bed-rooms for single 
Parties,” which “dum Troja fuit,” or, while Savin was in 
his glory, were so prettily papered and ornamented, that 
one almost acquiesced in being dashed out of bed by the 
mportunate ocean, converted into cells, studies, or 
dormitories for the Welsh undergraduate contingent. 
We knew it well, as it was; and hence, independently of 
other considerations, we are at a loss to conceive how 
the “ metamorphose,” can possibly be successful. Roomy 
and Spacious, no doubt, the premises will be found. But 
it ever seriously occurred to the promoters that, if the 
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new University is to tread in the footsteps of the venerable 


institutions this side the border, of which Welshmen know 
enough to copy them to the utmost of their power, the 
terms will coincide with those months of the year, for 
the most part, when the winds and waves are roughest ? 
Or have they no vision of a much-tried tutor or lecturer 
involved in the twofold endeavour to instil grammar or 
science into his pupils, and to make himself heard over 
the interrupting turmoil of the elements? Truly, if the 
great deficiency in the English preachers who have been 
imported into Wales is that they do not thump the 
cushion, or do the ranting with half the vigour and success 
of their nonconformist rivals, the college at Aberystwith 
may be the foundation of a new state of things in this 
respect ; and thus the institution, which is to be un- 
leavened by exclusiveness, may in the end conduce to fair 
play in a way undreamed of in its promoter’s philosophy. 

As we entertain very strong views as to the unwisdom 
of localising a University for Wales, and this witha very 
sincere regard and respect for a race from which in 
perseverance, energy, and many special virtues, this Eng- 
land of ours has a lesson or two to learn, we propose 
briefly to consider the objections, firstly, to a University 
at Aberystwith, and, secondly, to a University for Wales 
at all. 

First of all, then, instead of fixing upon a central 
situation, or one within easy reach of English scholarship 
and civilization, the proposed scheme locates the Welsh 
University on the verge of Cardigan Bay, in a town 
highly thought of as a watering-place during the summer 
months, but depending for its supplies of provisions and 
the comforts of life upon markets much further inland 
than the bleak bare mountains, which reach down well- 
nigh to the coast. It may be said that, as the health- 
seeking visitors by their demand create a supply, which 
the natural population of the place would neither seek 
nor miss, so the students, when congregated, would also 
provoke trade and enhance the prosperity which their 
needs would create. But, though it is desirable that a 
young University should run no hazard of bodily any 
more than mental starvation, it is by no means certain 
that the kind of shopkeepers most likely to thrive at a 
watering-place is also the kind most likely to supply 
economically, and within the limits of moderation, the 
requirements of a large number of students, mostly of 
slender means, and all of them presumably seeking in 
Aberystwith a substitute for the more costly expenditure 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The bitter-beer stores, the 
lapidary or jeweller’s counter, the hotels, the billiard- 
rooms, which have sufficed to kill time for the holiday- 
makers, will find their account in continuing the same 
process for the undergraduates of the University ; and we 
can conceive the tutors and professors—if such can be 
caught to devote themselves to the work of education 
under drawbacks—lamenting that, in addition to the 
drawbacks of remoteness from great educational centres, 
of lack ef congenial minds, and of an endless strain to 
the lungs and buffeting with the elements, they find 
themselves unequal, “refranare licentiam,” to control 
within bounds a body of youth who, by the very circum- 
stances of their position, are driven to their wits’ end for 
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something to do, and do it to their hurt. But perhaps 
it is a long step to assume that the tutors will be caught. 


We should be glad to hear of a rector and sub-rector, | 


and perhaps a couple of brace of professors for classics, 
mathematics, and physics, having been appointed ; nay, 
had absolute wisdom guided the promoters’ counsels, one 
might have felt assured that the staff would have been 
completed before money was spent about the “locus in 
quo” of their educational experiment. But even if good 
men, able men, learned and devoted men, can be got to 
assume the reins, and to mould into shape the Cambrian 
University, it must still remain a problem whether it is 
good for the young Welshmen, who have to get learning 
somewhere, that they should be sent to a sea-side place, 
with all the dash and flash of a summer holiday resort for 
Manchester and Liverpool about it—a place not of learned 
shade, a place not likely to conciliate a University by 


any like-minded “ genius loci;” or whether it is not much | 
better that they should avail themselves of the University | 


of Oxford, where some of their forefathers have risen to 


eminence, and where they in time, “ exuerint silvestrem | 
animum,” will have got rid of their provincialism, bid | 


adieu to their narrower notions, and find that the surest 


road to civilization is, after all, not that which lies nearest | 


home. If it be said that Jesus College cannot open its 
arms to a tithe of the Welshmen who would enter it, the 
answer is, “build a Welsh College at Oxford.” The 
money raised for this local scheme would raise a good 
second to Keble College, and if strict sumptuary laws 
were enforced in it, so much the better for the Wales of 
the future; or, without building a college at Oxford, 
much might be done to ‘educate the Principality by 
founding many more exhibitions to any college at either 
of the old Universities. The best thing that can happen 
to “Jones” is to rub shoulders with “ Brown” and 
“Robinson.” And this leads us to our second point. 
To what end is this moil and fuss about a Welsh Uni- 
versity ? Is it to foster the pleasant insanity of perpetuat- 
ing the ancient language? Ifso, wherefore? The com- 
parison of those Welsh counties into which the English 
tongue has least found its way, with those where the 
native vernacular has well nigh died out, will tell volumes 
as to the civilization, progress, and well-being of the 
latter. No men succeed better as labourers and as small 
farmers this side the border than the Welshmen who 
have left their “lingo” the other side of it. Practically 
no Cymro who knows English ever recurs to his mother 
tongue. There is so little disaffection in a Welshman, 
if left alone, that he does not cherish his native language 
as a vehicle of treason or sedition. The only gain we 
have lately heard of as arising from a lingering remnant 
of Welsh-speaking mortals in North Wales has been that 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., an advanced Liberal, has 
been enabled by the fact to have a fling at the Lord- 
Chancellor in the matter of county-court judges. But 
we did not find that when, the other day, a Welsh county- 
court judge called a refractory juryman “an obstinate, 
pig-headed old fool,” the worthy so addressed was able 
to cover his confusion by the inevitable answer, “Dim 
Sassenach.” On the contrary, he appears to have eaten 
his leek in silence, perhaps because the judge, though he 


ra = 
| spoke good round Saxon English, was, if we may guess 
| by his name, a Welshman. 

Joking apart, every well-wisher to Wales would desire 
to efface the Welsh as a spoken language. Some thirty 
years back, when the late Sir G. C. Lewis was scarcely 
entered upon his great career, he was invited to take the 
chair at the Welsh dinner in London on St. David's Day. 
A solemn toast of the evening, one never trusted out of 
of the chairman’s hands, was “ Continuance to the Welsh 
language ;” and the future scholar and statesman had the 
manliness and sagacity, in proposing it, to tell his 
compatriots, with a candour entirely his own, that the only 
hindrance to the equal rights and equal civilization which 
they might look to share with Englishmen, was their 
tenacity of a language which was the sign and symbol 
of a difference of race. Since that day the spoken 
language has receded ; though, as every scholar would 
wish, the ancient and written language has been more 
vigilantly studied with an eye to the light it can throw 
| on Keltic literature. But it must be remembered that 
one so-called recommendation to a local University is 
that Welsh may be spoken and cultivated there. Latin 
_ and Greek may be turned into the vernacular. Divinity 
lectures may be blended with Welsh lectures in pastoral 
| theology, to the end that the preachers may go forth 
and evangelize the remnant that is left of unadulterated 
and unanglicized Taffies. Heaven forbid! It were very 
much more to be desired that the Cambro-Britons 
should coalesce with us in tongue as in everything else. 
We do not grudge them Lampeter, a seminary of sound 
learning as far asit goes; especially if it will but under- 
take ¢o die out, or to remove itself to Oxford, as the 
elder Llanthony under the Black Mountains of old 
transplanted itself to Gloucester, when the older language 
ceases from amongst the hills aud valleys of Cambria. 
But if any thing could illustrate the feebleness of a local 
University, it should be this very instance of Lampeter, 
a gathering-place for the class of Welsh lads who want 
to be ordained cheap, at an out-of-the-way Cardiganshire 
village, chiefly known for its horse-fair. It is no use 
telling us that it has had its Rowland Williams, its Oll- 
vant, its Perowne—borrowed lights shining, while they 
shone there, at a disadvantage. If there needs must be 
a Welsh University, it shou'd be on the border-land. If 
Wales has not made up its mind “to get out of itself,"tt 
is just as well to be on the brink, to make the leap across, 
when the time comes. Brecon in many respects asserts 
a claim to be a “seminary of learning.” Brecon, if any 
town in South Wales, has a claim to have its college re- 
suscitated for higher work than school education. Thither 
it were well if Lampeter could migrate. It would not 
perhaps, be for long. But with the Aberystwith scheme 
and the crude, ill-digested plans. of its promoters, We 
have no patience. Whilst it stands in the way of com- 
prehensive schemes for founding fresh Welsh colleges o 
scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, and interferes 
too with the assistance that patriotic Welshmen might 
be disposed to lend in expanding and improving, there 
| or elsewhere, the nucleus of Lampeter, we may W 
conceive a reiteration, in this late day, of the famous 
| groans of the Britons, to their real friends, instead of “to 
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Atius, thrice consul.” “The advocates of the Welsh | 
language for the Welsh drive us to the sea; the sea (that 
is the ‘University by the sea’) not being ready for us, 
drives us back upon the advocates of the Welsh language, 
and their other resource, Lampeter; and between the 
one and the other the prospect of getting an equal edu- 
cation with our English fellow-subjects becomes daily 
more hopeless, wretched, and remote,” 


att» 
— 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 





EW persons have any idea of the magnitude of the 
additions made every year to the British Museum, 

and the impossibility of arranging them so as to be seen 
by the general public. Want of space is not felt in the 
reading-room at present—this structure will hold all the 
books that may be added for the next forty years, and 
by its method of construction solves the problem of its 
future extension. But with other departments the case 
is far otherwise. Thirteen years ago the antiquities 
wanted double their allotted space, and ethnography 
four times its space. In 1815 Cuvier came over to see 
some osteological specimens, in which we are unrivalled, 
(including the skull of the great Greenland Mysticete 
Whale), but he found them all packed up in boxes in the 
darkest part of the underground story. Thirteen years 
ago not a tenth of the fish were exhibited, and not a fifth 
of the skins of reptiles were stuffed. Of the insects, only 
three drawers out of 600 are seen by the public. In 
short,a large portion of the contents of our national 
collection are as much withdrawn from the purpose for 
which they were deposited there as if they had never 
been placed there at all. During the last twelve years 
more than 450,000 specimens have been added to the 
department of zoology, 70,000 to that of geology, and 
25,000 minerals, Of the vast number of specimens 
added to the collections under the superintendence of 
Professor Owen, we find it recorded that in 1863 not 
more than 5368 could by any possibility be exhibited 
to the public. In 1862 a Bill was presented to Parlia- 
ment “to enable the trustees to remove certain portions 
of their collections.” This Bill was rejected, but in 1863 
sixteen acres of land were purchased at South Kensing- 
ton of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 18 51, on 
which to erect a suitable building in which to place the 
Natural History Department. It is out of the question 
to remove the antiquities, as the cost would be enormous, 
and the risk of injury considerable. One fact will show 
the crowded state of the Natural History Department. 
The only representative of the great order Cetacea exhi- 
bited in the British Museum is a Jittle porpoise hung up 
high on the wall. Professor Owen says, “It is the 
common experience of officers of National Museums that 
no specimens of natural history so much excite the 
interest and wonder of the public, so sensibly gratify 
their curiosity, or are the subjects of such prolonged con- 
templation, as these reconstructed skeletons of large 
extinct animals.” Yet two almost entire skeletons of 
€ curious extinct whale called the Zeuglodon were 











obliged to be declined, though eagerly purchased by the 
Royal Museum at Berlin. In the words of Sir A, 
Panizzi, “Depend upon it, neither the Antiquities, nor 
the Library, nor the Natural History will thrive as they 
ought, so long as they are together. I can assure the 
Commissioners that want of room is pressed on the 
trustees more by naturalists than by any one else.” 
We are glad to add that there is great probability of the 
speedy removal of the Natural History Department, and 
we believe that this will induce many persons to leave 
their collections to the nation, who would be deterred by 
the consideration that they would probably “ waste their 
sweetness ” in the vaults of the Museum. 

With this preface we pass on to consider the return 
issued by order of Parliament, containing an account of 
the specimens added to our national collection for the 
financial year 1870-71. The total number of persons 
admitted to view the general collections during 1870, 
exclusive of readers, was 427,247, including 2228 persons 
admitted on Monday and Saturday evenings from six to 
eight o'clock, from May 9 to August 8 inclusive. We 
regret to note that this exhibits a falling off from 1869, 
when 460,635 persons were admitted. The “readers” 
have also fallen off from 103,884 in 1869 to 98,971 in 
1870 (an average of 338 daily). In the grand total of visi- 
tors to general collections, Reading-room, Print, Ornament, 
and Coin rooms, we note a decline of more than 40,000 
persons. In addition to the above, 749 persons visited 
the Christy Collection of Ethnography exhibited at 103, 
Victoria Street, Westminster—but why, in the name of 
common sense, is this interesting collection to be seen 
only on Fridays? We also venture to hope that when 
the needed alterations are made in the Museum, that the 
public will be admitted every day in the week, as the 
closing of the British Museum for two days and a half 
in the week is unparalleled in Europe. We should have 
thought that the additional expense of opening it every 
day would not be very great. We suppose economy has 
to be studied, for we observe in the number of the Azhe- 
neum for November 25, that the officials have been 
requested to use common kinds of soap in their ablutions. 
The savings of the nation from such sources will doubt- 
less be very considerable in time, but these will be 
obtained at a dear cost, even if we take one result among 
many—the ridicule of European nations. But has not 
our Chief Commissioner of Works repeatedly sneered at 
Art and Archeology, and are we not about to pay off 
our debts of gratitude to Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, by placing their statues above a drinking foun- 
tain with money left by a benevolent lady ? 

30,662 volumes and pamphlets have been added to 
the library, including a valuable collection of Chinese 
books in 237 volumes, throwing light on the modern 
development of Taonism, presented by H. M. Matheson, 
Esq. ; a large acquisition of books printed in Hungary 
and Transylvania for the celebrated library of Istvan 
Nagy of Pesth, the collection of which was the work of 
thirty years ; a number of Polish books and purchases 
from the libraries of the suppressed monasteries of Portu- 
gal, sold at Coimbra. The additions to the department 
of maps include “a photograph copy, made expressly 
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for the trustees, of one of the most precious portolani 
in the world, known as the “ Portol4no Mediceo,” in the 
Bibliotheca Laurentiana in Florence. It is of the date 
1351, and is the oldest known series of maps in existence 
wach throw any light upon the history of medizval 
geographical discovery. It is upon the evidence of this 
portolano, combined with collateral history, that Mr. 
Major has been able to prove that the Azores and the 
Madeira group, which latter had been previously sup- 
posed to have been first discovered in 1418-20 by the 
sailors of Prince Henry the navigator, had, in fact, been 
discovered more than a century earlier by Portuguese 
ships under the command of Genoese captains. 

The department of manuscripts has been enriched by 
371 MSS., and 914 charters and rolls. Among these we 
note a large collection of original letters, and State papers 
of Spain, chiefly of the time of Philip II., in 174 volumes. 
The collection is rich in holograph letters of princes and 
eminent persons, and marginal notes by Philip add to 
the interest of many of the papers ; transcripts of State 
papers at Simancas, 1576-89, relating to England, pre- 
sented by Mr. J. A. Froude; a volume of original 
letters of Lord Burghley ; thirty-one volumes of original 
letters relating to the family of Caryll, of Sussex, 
including letters of James II. and Queen Mary, presented 
by Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. ; correspondence of Bishop 
Percy with Shenstone the poet, and Dr. Farmer, in the 
years 1757-73 ; collections of W. Graves relating to the 
Cornish language ; and eight folio volumes of materials 
prepared by the late Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A., fora chrono- 
logical list of English State papers. 

Mr. Newton, in the department of Greek and Roman 
antiquities, mentions, among other acquisitions, a number 
of blocks and fragments of marbles, containing inscriptions 
relating to a dispute between the people of Priene and 
the Simians concerning territory in Asia Minor, the cause 
of wars between those two States as early as the middle 
of the sixth century B.C. ; in which the Prienians were de- 
feated. These form part of a collection presented by the 
Dilettanti Society,and were excavated by Mr. Pullan in the 
Temple of Athene Polias at Priene. Professor Ruskin has 
given a collection of vases, &c., found in Greek tombs at 
lalysus in the island of Rhodes; and H. M. Consul at 
Crete, a number of heads in stone and terra cotta from 
Cyprus, dug up near the Pheenician city of Idalium. A 
fictile vase found in Apulia, of the Macedonian period, 
and formerly in the collection of Prince Napoleon Bona- 
parte, has been purchased. It exceeds in dimensions 
any in the Museum, and is richly ornamented with the 
death of Priam, and the meeting of Menelaus and Helen 
at the taking of Troy. 

Mr. Franks, for the Department of British and Medieval 
Antiquities and Ethnography, reports the purchase of Mr. 
Pollexfen’s extensive collection of Roman antiquities 
from Colchester. We have ourselves seen these in the 
capital museum of that town, and deeply regret that 
they should have been removed from the locality in 
which they were discovered. Hardly a collection in the 
kingdom exists which does not contain antiquities from 
Colchester, the local authorities for a long time making 
no effort to retain interesting objects. We believe we are 








correct in stating that the Essex Archeological Soci 
had no opportunity afforded it of purchasing the collection, 
The executors of Mr. Slade hawe purchased, out of 4 
fund left for the purpose, thirty-three specimens of glass, 
at a cost of 456/ ros. which are added to the Slade 
collection. These include four specimens of Roman 
glass found at Colchester, one a blue medallion with 
imperial heads in relief, and a remarkable cup blown in 
a mould, having a circus race with the names of the 
charioteers represented upon it. The Christy collection 
has been enriched by the addition of a number of flint 
implements and objects illustrating the ethnography of 
all parts of the world. 

Passing over the acquisition of 14,643 coins, we come to 
the Natural History Departments. Professor Owen says 
that accessions of the bones of the Dodo have afforded 
the means of recomposing the entire skeleton of that 
extinct bird of the Island of Mauritius. He tells ys 
also that eggs of an extinct bird of Madagascar have 
since 1851 reached Europe. The Department of Geology 
has, during the past year, acquired two of these 
from fluviatile deposits in that country. The largest of 
these yields in the long axis thirty-six inches, and in the 
short thirty inches. The bird must have been of enormous 
size. 

We are glad to see that the Department of Mineralogy 
has acquired specimens of native gold from Clogau mine, 
near Dolgelly, North Wales ; and a nugget of native gold 
(1 oz. 188 grs. avoirdupois in weight) from the washings 
at Helmsdale, Sutherlandshire. A collection of native 
gold from various parts of Great Britain would be of 
great interest, showing the minerals, &c., with which itis 
associated. 


2 
> 


NATIONAL ART PURCHASES. 


‘ TE propose in the present paper giving a short 

account of three collections of works of art which 
have been added to our national collections, at a cost of 
about 142,000/. Two of these may be seen in the British 
Museum, and the third occupies a separate room in the 
National Gallery. Perhaps an apology is due for cot- 
sidering the Blacas collection, purchased as long ago a 
1866, but we fear that this assemblage of gems does not 
receive the attention it deserves, and for some time it has 
been in process of arrangement. 

We therefore begin with the Blacas Cabinet, secured 
with great spirit by Mr. Disraeli, who, on his own re 
sponsibility, ordered the money (48,000/.) to be at once 
paid, and we are happy to add that the House passed 
the vote without a division. A year before, a’portional 
Signor Castellani’s collection of gems had been secured, 
and these, with the 951 gems of the Duc de Blacas, made 
the national collection rich in a class of works of art, in 
which it was hitherto very deficient. This lack of 
objects of glyphic art is hardly to be wondered at, when 
we think of the recent foundation of the British Museum 
—about 120 years ago. Charles I. had, with his usual 
enthusiasm for art, made large additions to the Cabinet 
which his father purchased for the use of his 
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(Prince Henry) in 1609, but the Parliament took good 
care this should be dispersed. After the British Museum 
had been founded many fine collections of gems had 
been offered to, and refused by, the trustees. 

About 150 years ago the then Duc de Blacas secured 
a portion of the Strozzi collection, and we believe the 
whole of that cabinet found its way into the hands of the 
Duc. The collection of Dr. Barth, physician to the 
Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, added greatly to the 
value of the Whole. To show how a great collector may 
be imposed upon, the following will show. The Duc’s 
purchase from Strozzi included a beautiful gem, represent- 
ing the young Hercules, engraved on a. sapphire, and 
bearing the name of the engraver in Greek letters 
(Cneius). But the original had been stolen from Strozzi, 
and a glass copy substituted. Some years after the 
original was brought to the Duc for sale, and the fraud 
was discovered. 

Mr. C. W. King, who has written three interesting 
papers on the collection in the Archeological Fournal 
for 1867, says, that the senior Duc de Blacas devoted all 
his efforts to secure gems with the artist’s signature upon 
them. Dr. Brunn, after a careful examination of the 
gems in this cabinet, which claim this coveted honour, 
comes to the conclusion that three only—the Germanicus 
of Epitynchanus, the Hercules of Graus, and the Medusa 
of Sofon—are genuine. Mr. King goes further than this, 
and says, “In no one instance was his pursuit rewarded 
by incontrovertible or even probable success.” 

One of the camei, a profile of Augustus on sardonyx, 
5tin. by 32, is of great beauty. Larger camei are pre- 
served in the BibHothégue at Paris, but they will not 
bear comparison with this, in art merit. In the Museum 
Florentinum, this is described as a head of Constantinus 
junior. The laurel wreath has been obliterated to make 
way for a diadem of gold and precious stones of the 
Byzantine period. Mr. King thinks the cameo with this 
new decoration was probably introduced into the orna- 
mentation of a shrine. The stones are gone in the 
fillet, but in their place Strozzi placed little heads in 
emerald and plasma. The three layers of the sardonyx 
have been treated by the engraver with wonderful effect, 
a coloured plate of this illustrates a paper by Mr. 
Thomas Wright, on the subject, in the /ntellectual Ob- 
server, July 1867. : 

But gems and camei are not the only treasures of the 
Blacas cabinet. A great variety of early personal 
ornaments, in the precious metals, and painted: vases, 
may be mentioned. Of works in silver, the most inte- 
resting are some relics found in Rome, in 1793, con- 
sisting of a toilet service of silver, believed to have been 
awedding present to a Christian lady of Rome, in the 
5th or 6th century, and a number of silver harness and 
chatiot ornaments. 

¢ purchase of the Peel collection, for 70,000/, this 
year, was a most fortunate one. We hope, however, 
that there is no truth in the report current at one time, 
that the annual grant of 10,000/. for the purchase of pic- 
tutes was to be kept in abeyance until the amount of 
¢ Peel collection is saved. Mr. J. C. Robinson says, in 
the Pal! Mall Gazette, April 17 :—“ The amount paid for 
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the collection is undoubtedly less than would have been 
obtained for it by public auction. The vendor was, 
I believe, well aware of its higher value, and I can testify 
that more than one private collector was ready to come 
forward with a larger sum. Sir Robert Peel’s honourable 
and self-denying conduct ought therefore to be made 
known. As regards the nation, no better or more op- 
portune bargain of the kind was ever made. The collec- 
tion contains real chefs d’euvre of masters, whose 
ordinary works even are most difficult to obtain, and who 
before were either very inadequately, or not at all, repre- 
sented in the National Gallery.” Of these seventy pic- 
tures, the gem, perhaps, is Rubens’ Chapeau de Paille, 
the portrait of a young lady of the Lunden family of 
Antwerp, the second wife of the artist. 20,000 people 
went to see this picture when it was exhibited in Old 
Bond Street, in 1823. Sir Robert gave 3500 guineas 
for it. “ By those who are familiar with the ‘fact only 
by the medium of the engraving,” says Mr. Roubiliac 
Conder, “some disappointment will be experienced on a 
first visit. The drawing is good, the peculiarity in the 
bust, amounting almost to a wrinkle, being no doubt 
faithfully rendered, and indeed admired by the painter. 
. .. . But there is a pale tone of colouring throughout, 
which looks as if the picture had suffered either through 
exposure, or through the services of the physicians of the 
canvass. The hands are brown. The unusual detail of 
a cloudy background, added to the want of the full rich 
tones in which Rubens revelled, suggests a doubt as to 
whether the portrait had been considered by the master 
as altogether finished. It is probably one of those rapid 
works, painted almost as if on china, in which the colour- 
ing has not stood the test of time.” Mr. Conder points 
out that the collection is very valuable, as giving Dutch 
examples, showing rare and creative genius, such as the 
Dives, by Teniers. A wonderful piece of realistic paint- 
ing is the Court of a Dutch House, by P. De Hooge. 
There are fine examples of Van der Velde, Ruysdael, 
and Hobbema. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Earl Stanhope was able to announce that, partly influ- 
enced by a memorial addressed by the Society, the Go- 
vernment had decided to purchase—we believe at a cost 
of 24,000/—the magnificent collection of Greek and 
Etruscan antiquities formed by Signor Alessandro Cas- 
tellani, of Naples. Those of our readers who are inte- 
rested in ancient jewelry, will find a most interesting 
“ discourse” on the subject by another member of this 
talented family, Signor Augusto Castellani, in the Art 
Fournal, May 1869, translated by Mrs. Brogden. It is 
needless for us to note the great success which SS. 
Castellani have attained in the revival of antique gold- 
smith’s work. We should observe, that though the Bri- 
tish Museum has secured this splendid collection, the 
credit of bringing it over belongs to the South Ken- 
sington authorities, and at one time there was great fear 
that the Russians would have borne off the prize. 

Among the gold ornaments we may mention triumphal 
crowns of gold laurel leaves, with dud/e in the centre, 
found at Cere. A gold sceptre found at Tarentum, 
two feet long, is an object of extreme rarity. The Greek 
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collar, found at Milo, is said to be the most exquisite 
example of Greek goldsmith’s work in existence. It is 
said to have cost 7oo/. A curious set of gold rings, 
forming a chain, but each so arranged as to be easily 
taken off and used as ring money, was found at Bolsena. 
A necklace of amber and gold from Przneste, is well 
worthy attention. Other cases contain rings (480 in 
number) examples of scarab@i, camei, and intagli. 
Another opportunity is now afforded for Govern- 
ment to show its liberality in art purchases. The 
Colonna Raphael is now deposited in the National 
Gallery, awaiting a purchaser at the price of 40,000/. 
This is a high figure, but the united amount of the 
Blacas, Peel, and Castellani collection, with the 40,000/. 
of the Colonna Raphael, would not equal the 200,000/, 
given by the French Imperial Government, for the Cam- 
pana collection, in 1861. The Virgin is represented 
enthroned with the Holy Child on her knees, the Holy 
Father and angels in a lunette above. There is an ex- 
quisite little engraving of this in Sir E. Eastlake’s 
edition of Kugler’s “Handbook of Painting,” ii. 330, placed 
side by side with the Blenheim example, both begun at 
the same period. It appears that in 1504 he had 
orders for two pictures, one for the Ansidei family and 
another for the nuns of S. Antonio of Padua. Having 
begun them both he was summoned to Florence, and 
when he returned in 1505, having had great opportunities 
of art study, he continued the pictures, the Colonna one 
being remarkable for including “in the same composi- 
tion the last and best work of Raphael’s Peruginesque 
period, the first of his Florentine.” So says a critic in 
the Zimes of December 1. As he well observes, the glories 
of Florentine art “must have tended to strengthen and 
charge with a richer and robuster life the delicate and 
dreamy tenderness, and rapt mysticism of the Umbrian 
school, in the eminently receptive, though creative mind 
of this its greatest scholar. .... It was after a year’s 
sojourn at Florence, maturing his powers, absorbing new 
influences and ideas, ranging them in his mind, and 
letting them work upon him with that serene and sweet 
method and measure, which were among the master’s 
happiest endowments in his art, as in his disposition, 
that Raphael returned from Florence to put his family 
affairs in order at Urbino, and to complete his commis- 
sions at Perugia.” The nuns of S. Antonio wished their 
Christ to be draped, so the picture has this peculiarity. 
Six small subjects formed a predélla or base to the 
picture. About 1662, the nuns being in difficulties, 
sold these six little pictures to Queen Christina, of 
Sweden, and they afterwards passed to the Orleans Gal- 
lery, and are now, curiously enough, all in England, in 
the collections of the Baroness Burdett Coutts, Mr. Miles 
of Leigh Court, Mr. Dawson, and the Dulwich Gallery. 
The Bishop of Perugia allowed the nuns to sell the pic- 
ture itself in 1678, for 2000 scudi, to Count Bigazzini, it 
soon passed to Prince Colonna, and was purchased from 
his descendants in 1802, for the King of Naples. In 
1860, the King gave it to the Spanish Ambassador, the 
Duke of Ripalda, who had it removed to, and exhibited 
in, Paris, in 1869. The Government did not feel in- 
clined to purchase it for a million of francs, and, as we 
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before stated, it has found a temporary resting-place in 
our National Gallery. 

Since the above was written, the Atheneum (of Decem. 
ber oth) has observed that it is understood, that if 
25,000/, (instead of 40,000/.) were offered for the picture 
that sum would be accepted. The same journal adds, 
that 25,000/. is about double the true value of the paint- 
ing, and that 12,000/. or 10,000/. would be an enormous 
sum for a picture which has been so severely rubbed 
and unfortunately repaired, in many parts, as this one 
Nevertheless, it has many qualities of inestimable beauty; 
few Raphaels of this size are likely to come into the 
market, and the history of this one is complete, if that is 
worth anything, in a case where all we care about is the 
proper merits and the condition of the painting. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE LAW. 





VARIATION between the strict meaning of a 
A written statement and the intention of the writer 
may arise from various causes: it may arise from the 
indistinct conception in the writer's mind ; it may arise 
from ignorance of the language in which he writes; or it 
may arise from the inability of language to express 
clearly the complex idea, even when it is vividly con- 
ceived; or, when dealing with the future, from th 
failure to embrace circumstances which fall within the 
letter of the writing but outside its spirit, or within the 
spirit but not within the actual words. Examples of 
each case may be met with every day of one’s life. We 
all know the dull man whose letters are capable indeed 
of interpretation, but to us, who know our friend, reflect 
the mistiness in which all his thoughts are involved. We 
are familiar enough with the misuse of words whereby 
the real intention of the user is concealed or perverted; 
but it is in courts of law principally that we come actos 
instances in which documents presumably carefilly 
worded and arranged yet fail to carry out the full me- 
ing of the framer, from one of the causes lastly enume 
rated. The interpretation of documents, private aud 
public, is the most frequent duty of a court of law, and 
it is consequently very important that some rule should 
be laid down and adhered to by which such interprele 
tion is to be accomplished. To be guided by the grat 
matical meaning of the words of a document alone, and 
to reject all other light which external circumstans 
might throw upon the matter, is the simple rule by 
which the interpretation of written documents 1s ger 
rally governed. It is possible that, in many instances # 
rigid adherence to this rule does not carry out the iter 
tion of the framer of the document, to the knowledg: 
even of the court which is exercising jurisdiction, 
which nominally professes that to be its object 
knowledge of the character of the writer, of the circu 
stances under which the writing took place, and 
object for which it was written, would doubtless “fl 
bring into closer connection the meaning of the wr 
and the interpretation of the writing, and where 
words themselves are ambiguous, such circumstances™) 


























ynder some restrictions, be looked at. But if it were 
generally allowable to bring such evidence to bear upon 
interpretation, not only would the length of all legal 
eedings be enormously increased, but all trust in 
written contracts be shaken, as the standard of judgment 
must vary with every person, with every day, and with 
every matter. The rule is the same when a statute has 
to be construed as when a private document is to be 
interpreted. Inthe former the ratio /egis is often dif- 
ferent from the /er ifsa; the spirit of the law is not 
always contained in the law itself. Where the words of 
astatutory law convey clear meaning, however contrary 
it may be to the known intention of the framers of the 
law, in construing that law the words alone can be looked 
to. Ina legal point of view, it is by the /er ipsa that 
those who are governed by a statute must be supposed 
to direct their conduct, and not by the ratio legis. Gene- 
rally speaking, to the governed the words of the law are 
their only guide ; of its spirit, further than it is conveyed 
by those words, they know nothing. Were this rule dif- 
ferent, and the acts of a man to be judged, not by the 
letter of the law, but by the supposed aim and intention 
of the lawgiver, not only would an extra burthen be 
placed on the subject, who even now is presumed to he 
acquainted with the law as it stands, but our liberties 
would then, indeed, be measured by the Chancellor's 
foot, and widen or shrink with the views of successive 
ocupiers of the bench. Although, however, this is the 
legal rule, that whatever contradiction there may be 
between the manifest intention of a statute and its words, 
the latter must prevail unless they themselves are 
ambiguous, this is a rule which does not satisfy morality. 
Morality was shocked when Shylock insisted on the strict 
terms of his bond, though in that celebrated case strict- 
ness proved its own remedy. In private affairs “sailing 
close to the wind ” is not considered very creditable ; and 
aman who sticks closely to the letter of his engagement, 
and at thesame time neglects its spirit, may rejoice in being 
a sharp practitioner, but is not generally considered an 
estimable person ; and where a man himself draws up a 
contract with a known intention, and himself keeps its 
letter, but violates its spirit, it may be that the arm of 
the law in a private transaction of such a character is not 
strong enough to satisfy the requirements of morality, 
but we hope, as we believe, there is still no legal loophole 
for such an offender. We are led to make these remarks 
by a recent occurrence of some notoriety, and which 
seems likely to create a good deal more noise before it 
joins the things that have been. It will be remembered 
that in the last session of Parliament the Legislature came 
to the conclusion that the Judicial Committee of the 
tivy Council was so unequal to the duties it was called 

on to perform, that a complete change in its constitution 
Was necessary. Now, the Privy Council is the highest 
court of appeal in the kingdom for all Admiralty, Eccle- 
Siastical, Indian, and Colonial suits. It is of the utmost 
importance that this court should be made as strong as 
tt is possible for any court of justice to be made in this 
‘ountry—strong not only in numbers, and so able to deal 
with the vast accumulation of cases now pending before 
, but strong in the capacity and experience of the 




















in cases from Canada, Dutch law in cases from the 
Cape of Good Hope, add to the difficulties which ordi- 
narily tax the abilities of an English bench of judges. 

It is obvious, therefore, that judges of special informa- 
tion, of the very highest calibre, of the very greatest 
experience, are requisite to place this court in its proper 
position and satisfy the wants of our colonies. To have 
framed a law for the reconstitution of this court without 
this end in view, would have been paltering with a pressing 
grievance, and there can be no question that it was with 
the intention of forming as strong a court as possible, 
that the late Act dealing with the Judicial Committee 
was passed. 

In August last, then, an Act was passed enabling the 
Crown, that is, the Prime Minister, to appoint four ad- 
ditional judges, their qualification being that they “ must 
at the date of their appointment be or have been judges 
of one of Her Majesty’s superior courts at Westminster, 
or a Chief Justice of the High Court at Fort William in 
Bengal, or Madras, or Bombay.” It seems plain, then, 
that this special qualification was introduced that the 
newly constituted court might have the benefit of judicial 
experience, and not be filled by members taken straight 
from the bar, however eminent they might be in their 
profession. Whether right or wrong in so restricting the 
choice of judges, there can be no manner of doubt, we 
think, that this was the intention of the Legislature. 

Unfortunately, the niggardly spirit of the Government 
attached such inadequate salaries to the judgeships in 
this important court, that but one of the judges at 
Westminster could be induced to change his position 
and exchange the Common Pleas for the Privy Council. 
In this emergency, the Attorney-General, who, although 
a law officer of the Crown, is but a member of the bar, 
without judicial experience, is promoted to the vacant place 
in the Common Pleas, is thus brought within the strict let- 
ter of the statutory qualification, and after aweek’s life as a 
Justice is transferred to the Privy Council. Nowno one has 
a word to say against the late Attorney-General, whose 
qualifications for a judgeship in the Common Pleas could 
not be open to any manner of question. But that the 
Government, who by their own bill provided a particular 
qualification with an intention which is only too evident, 
should, three months afterwards, evade the spirit of their 
own enactment, by thus holding to its letter, isa scandal 
which may well shock not only the legal profession, but 
the lay public, who are really most interested. 

The private character of the members of the Govern- 
ment, on whom the responsibility of the appointment 
rests, stands too high to believe that wilful evasion could 
have been in their minds when this unfortunate appoint- 
ment was determined on, still less is it possible to 
think that they can fail to see that it is an evasion of the 
spirit of the Act, when it appears, on the authority of the 
Chief Justice, that the entire bench concurs in consider- 
ing it nothing less. An answer indeed is promised by 
Lord Hatherley in justification of the transaction, and it 
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is with some curiosity we await its publication. It is 
difficult to conceive what can be said in defence of an 
act which, were it a private matter, would, to use the 
mildest term, be called shabby. It is intelligible to most 
people that to make the administration of justice certain 
and even in its course, the adherence to the letter isa 
necessary rule, but if it is found that the Government, 
the prime movers in legislation, may sail close to the 
wind, obey the letter and disregard the known spirit of 
their own enactments, what is more calculated to sap the 
morality of the people they govern, and foil all edu- 
cational effort? To yield a willing obedience to the law 
of the land has, happily, long been a characteristic of 
our people ; to yield an intelligent obedience is one of 
the Seidtihe which should be the aim of national educa- 
tion. But it is giving with one hand, and taking away 
with the other, if the rulers contradict. by example what 
the schoolmaster attempts to enforce by precept. 
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THE LECTURES AT ST. PAUL'S. 





T is reported of a dignitary of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
of much activity, of great learning, and of almost 
unrivalled eloquence, that, on being appointed a member 
of the chapter of that cathedral, and urged by some of 
his younger friends and followers immediately to com- 
mence some schemes and practices which might make 
that cathedral the centre of some life, as other dead 
places had been roused by his energy before, he replied, 
“It takes some time to teach an elephant to dance.” 
The enthusiasm of his followers was controlled by the 
caution and wisdom of the leader. Suddenly to urge 
movement on a respectable cathedral body, whose limbs 
had grown stiff from inactivity, would be not only, 
perhaps, unseemly in a new-comer, but might arouse 
opposition, which a little management and patience might 
overcome. At any rate, now the elephant, it appears, 
is beginning to dance, and St. Paul’s is taking a place 
something better than the mere dead memorial of Chris- 
tianity, or the object of ecclesiastical curiosity. 

In the recent movement for affording instruction to 
the young men of the city, there is wisdom, we think, in 
the name given to the form of instruction. It is true a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet ; and 
though people are ready to admit the truth of the pro- 
position, they are much more influenced in practice by 
its negative. A lecture is much more attractive than 
a sermon. A sermon is considered, indeed, a weekly 
necessity by many very good people, whether it is cal- 
culated to do them any particular good or not. A 
sermon is a sermon ; and though they cannot say what 
good it does do, the good souls satisfy themselves with 
the hope that it does no harm, and so continue what 
they deem their weekly duty. But a sermon, as a ser- 
mon, would not attract even these good folks without 
some special adjuncts ; and certainly but few young men 
at eight o’clock in the evening of a cold winter’s week 
day. There are, however, distinctions between a lecture 
and a sermon, when the terms are properly used, which 








need not be forgotten. A lecture and a sermon ma 
both deal with the same subject, and may both be 
argumentative ; but it is scarcely possible to conceive 
a lecture without argument, while a sermon not only 
ofteris improperly, but may be properly, free from any 
argument at all in its strict sense. 

In a wide sense any form of words which tends to 
persuade may be called an argument ; but this would be 
an abuse of language, the proper effect of argument, 
being to convince, the persuasion to act not 
logically concomitant with, but following on, conviction, 
A lecture, we take it then, is addressed exclusively to 
the reason ; a sermon may indeed be addressed to the 
reason, and often is, but it may also with perfect pro. 
priety be addressed solely to the emotions and the 
imagination. We should never expect, for instance, to 
find in a lecture the picturesque descriptions, or the 
startling imagery of Massillon’s sermons, where they are 
quite in place ; but in the Bampton lectures of Canon 
Liddon, which are, in truth, sermons, we have not only 
eloquent appeals to the imagination, but close argument, 
and they are none the less sermons. By calling these 
addresses lectures then, the Canons of St. Paul’s appear 
to us to have announced that they intend to appeal 
rather to the intellect of their hearers than to their 
imagination, and the subjects chosen for consideration, 
and the reports of the lectures as they have appeared in 
the public journals, serve to carry out this idea. We 
confess this view of the matter appears to us important 
An appeal to reason, an urging of independent thought, 
coming from such a quarter as this, is a refreshing sign 
in these days, when lights and incense, flowers and sol 
music are often, if not deemed to be necessary, at any 
rate are in practice, the most prominent attractions of a 
church. We do not mean to deny that devotional exer. 
cises are performed more pleasantly, to the performer at 
any rate, in one atmosphere than another; we do n0 
forget Bishop Butler’s Durham charge, and the argu 
ments [he urged on his clergy as to the efficacy of, and 
the necessity for, forms and ceremonies ; but when peopl 
are beginning to believe that atmosphere is not oly 
useful but necessary, to cease to inquire what it is whid 
attracts them to a particular place, and whether they do 
not choose their church for much the same motives 
that by which they are drawn to a particular concerto 
theatre, we are glad to see the first church in our metit 
polis used, not to excite the same imagination, but to st 
real thought ; not to foster emotion, which may be bit 
transitory, but to promote inquiry which must strengths 
even if it does not produce conviction in the mind. 

It is too true, as Canon Liddon has been pointing ott 
in his introductory lecture, that the opinions of. 
men are formed, not by an independent examination? 
pros and cons, but solely on authority. With childreat 
is impossible, if they are to have opinions at all, that 
they should have any but what are given them by 
those with whom they come in contact ; and it would 
be the height of absurdity to say, that no opinion s@ 
be expressed in the education of a child, withon a 
accompanied by a warning that it is to be reconsi@s! 
when he is able to appreciate the grounds upon which 
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it is based. But what would be. absurd in all cases, 
appears to us to be absolutely imperative in some. 
When it is necessary to mention a matter to a child at 
all, and that matter is one of importance,—one on which 
every one deemed capable of judging ought to have an 
honest opinion, and on which the opinions of thinking 
men gravely differ,—surely the only honest course is to 
call attention to the difference, to prevent the mind being 
closed by habit and prejudice from exercising an inde- 

ndent examination, and to diminish the labour of those 
who in later years in search of truth examine current 
opinion, and, in doing so, are weighed down with beliefs 
which they have been taught to consider unquestionable. 

“Non licet ire recta vid: trahunt in pravum parentes, 
trahunt servi, nemo errat uni sibi, sed dementiam spargit 
in proximos accipitque invicem,” was Seneca’s complaint, 
and the world has not much changed in this respect 
since his time. Prejudice and habit, engendered by 
early education, are still the great obstacles which pre- 
vent men reconsidering the opinions instilled into them 
in their youth. To question current opinion, with how- 
ever honest a motive, is often now-a-days considered 
almost a crime. To profess to halt between two opinions, 
which may.arise from nothing more than that the 
grounds of each opinion have not been fully considered, 
or that the preponderance of probability as to the truth 
of one is not so certainly apparent as to warrant a 
decided opinion, is considered weak. Fashion rules in 
the matter of knowledge with as strong a hand as in 
many other matters ; and we are rejoiced to find any 
teacher restraining, as we understand Canon Liddon to 
do, the value of authority within its proper limits, and 
inviting each one to examine for himself. 

If progress in knowledge and social prosperity is a 
good to be desired, to invite a comparison between the 
present and the past, as Canon Gregory has been doing, 
to see whether we have advanced or fallen back from 
the position of our ancestors, is not only a healthy exercise | 
for the mind, but a necessary inquiry to any one who is 
interested in knowing what true progress is. We may 
not, perhaps, be inclined to agree altogether with the 
conclusions at which Canon Gregory arrived, in the com- 
parison he instituted, but the injury done to his listeners 
by the erroneous conclusions of even so great an au- 


pupils. To the latter will come all the good which 
arises from contact with refined and cultivated minds, to 
the former a clearer knowledge of the wants, the preju- 
dices and the errors of those whom it is their wish to guide. 
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REVIEWS. 
Livy. Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 
and Notes. By J. R. Seetey, M.A., Professor of Modern 


History, Cambridge. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


In this instalment of a work calculated, so far as we can 
judge by its opening volume, to raise higher our repute both 
as historical and critical scholars, Professor Seeley has admir- 
ably blended the two qualifications of being a clear-sighted 
examiner of history and a sound and exact Latin scholar. 
His predecessors in the same field have been the one or the 
other, and seldom both. Dr. Arnold, had he annotated Livy, 
would have given us historical notes of the utmost value, but 
we doubt whether, in philological acumen, and in the clear 
elucidation of text, construction, and language, he could have 
held a candle to Mr. Seeley. And so we have had scholars 
who could do “con amore” the scholarship part of an edition 
of Livy, but who have had no grasp of history to give weight 
to the examination of its problems, which, in editing Livy, is 
a good half of the task proposed. Mr. Seeley handled both 
tasks with equal skill and familiarity. He has a fine field for 
historical inquiry in the dissection of the regal period, from 
which he clears away most, if not all, the mythical and tradi- 
tional figures by referring them to fictions conjured up by 
“ Euhemerism,”—i. e. the adoption of Euhemerus’ method of 
explaining the gods as famous men worshipped out of gratitude 
after death, a method applied by its inventor to Greek, and 
by Ennius to Latin mythology—or else by ztiology, that is to 
say, a seeking of cause or origin for every remarkable institu- 
tion, and a founder for every conspicuous building, e.g. the 
“Rape of the Sabine women” was a figment cooked up to 
explain the Roman marriage ceremonies, which, in point of 
fact, were not Roman, and not original, but common to many 
other nations, and indicative of a primitive state of society. 
After eliminating whatever can be referred to these and one or 
two minor influences, there remains, as the Professor shows, a 
residue inexplicable by any sich methods, and herein we may 
recognize a substratum of truth. Perhaps the third chapter of 
his introduction, that which discusses the relation of early 
Rome to other nations, the growth of the state, the time and 
mode of the introduction into it of the various arts which con- 
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thority, will be reduced within very small limits, if the 
exhortations of Canon Liddon to independent thought 
are attended to, and acted upon. Unanimity of opinion 
in even the most important subjects can never be ex- | 
pected, and we are inclined to think that even an | 
€troneous opinion, honestly arrived at by independent 
inquiry, is of more value to the possessor than the lucky 
expression of belief in truth, based on untested authority. 
But the movement at St. Paul’s does not rest with 
lectures: the Chapter House is to be used for periodical 
soirées, to which the young men of the City are invited. 
Unrestricted personal intercourse is invaluable for tho- 
Toughly efficient teaching. We do not suppose, how- 
ever, that these soirées are to be considered in any sense 
’8 Opportunities for discussing the topics started in the 
s, but without any such definite educational aim, 

the social intercourse which such meetings promote, 
We cannot doubt, will be of benefit to both teachers and 





stitute civilization, and the development of its political, reli- 
gious, and legal ideas, is the most elaborate and successful 
portion of his preliminary enquiry. We have-no space to go 
into it at any length, or to show, from Mr. Seeley’s notes, which 


| are concise, pertinent, scholarly, and full of research of diverse 


character, how well he has conceived and executed, so far, the 
task of an editor of Livy. But we strongly recommend scholars, 
young and old, to get the book, or, as at present, its first in- 
stalment, and to master it. To have done this will be to have 
acquired a clearer insight into the earliest Roman history than 
has ever yet been within reach of English students, and that 
because, coming after Niebuhr, Lewis, Mommsen, Madvig, and 
others, Professor Seeley knows how to discriminate, and to 
weigh and balance theories and conclusions, and to reconstruct, 
as far as reconstruction is possible, with a cautious hand and a 
sagacious judgment. The first book is not bulky; the size 
of those which are to follow, it is promised, will be compara- 
tively less so. 
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The Queen Charlotte Islands; a Narrative of 
Adventure in the North Pacific. By Francis Poot, C.E. | 
Edited by J. W. Lyndon. Hurst and Blackett. 1871. 

Assuming the story to be true that no less a personage than 
the Commander-in-Chief once protested against the plucking | 
of a young man who wanted to enter the army, for ignorance | 
of the precise position of Fernando Po, on the ground that he | 

did not know himself, we wonder what his Royal Highness | 

would say if suddenly asked the whereabouts of these islands, | 

which bear the name of his own grandmother. We have heard, | 
of course, of Vancouver and Hawaii; but few amongst us, we | 
fancy, are aware that only a few leagues to the north of Van- 
couver, lies a knot of islands bearing the above collective name, | 


Discovery and | beautiful islands, and sunk shafts where he found the « lode" 
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in two of them. Like Captain Cook, he seems to have hel 
the natives in awe of him, and to have ruled them on th 
whole pretty firmly and gently. Still the fates were against his 
enterprize. It is true that he was able by his firmness ang 
decision, and by the united front which he and his miners 
showed, to keep at bay, and eventually to scare and drive of 


| one of those “raids” of natives which, had he shown any 


symptoms of fear, would have ended in a massacre of the 
whites. 

But one matter he could not control. He could not hold 
in check his men themselves, who grew lazy and indolent when 
they found that they could live at ease without toil, and mixed 














HARRIET HARBOUR, QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS. 
(From Poole’s “‘ Queen Charlotte Islands.”) 
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and which, so far as concerns the gifts of nature, appear to 
invite the white man to come out and colonize them. They 
are exquisite in climate, rich in soil, and richer still in mineral 
treasures ; there is any amount of hunting, shooting, and fish- 
ing to be had—without asking leave, or taking out a licence ; 
and in a word, while promising a fine field for commerce here- 
after, they offer at present a home beyond the Far West to 
those Anglo-Saxons who like a life of adventure. 

Mr. Poole is a civil engineer, who some nine or ten years 
ago, having gained considerable experience in mining in 
Canada, wished to try his luck in a more interesting and ex- 
citing quarter, and who found in Queen Charlotte’s Islands an 
endless store of mineral treasures. Commissioned by a mining 





company, he “ prospected”-(as the mining phrase goes) these 


and herded with the natives. Their failure to keep faith wih 
their spirited employer forced him in the long run—it would 
seem after some two years of hard work, and all but successful 
enterprize—to abandon the task to which he had devoted his 
best energies, and ultimately to return to England re iafatt. 
And so he has to record what in some sense must be f 

as a failure, though not in any way his fault :— 


“ Atque opere in medio defixa reliquit aratra.” 


One of the large illustrations presents us with a picture of 
Harriet Harbour, one of the splendid harbours which Mr. 
Poole discovered, and which no doubt in some ten or twenly 
years’ time will be a centre and mart of English commeré, ! 
public attention is drawn, as we fully expect that it will 
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drawn, by the present work, tothe great capacities of Queen “Eleven years afterwards, that is, in the year 1787, Captain 
Charlotte Islands. | Dixon ascertained Cook’s discovery to consist of an extensive 
Another cut represents the Log-House run up by Mr. Poole | insular group ; and, no civilized people disputing the right of 
and his party on Burnaby Island, as their head quarters, while | the English nation to it, he took formal possession in the 
cartying on their mining operations. name of King George, and christened the acquisition Queen 
The book, which is of course made up out of the letters and | Charlotte Islands. 
diary of Mr. Poole, viewed as rough materials, has been care- | ‘That the islands form together a healthy, picturesque terri- 
fully put together, and edited by Mr. Lyndon, who thus briefly | tory, rich in natural resources and well adapted to colonization, 
tells us their early history :— | this volume will show. Nevertheless, for the space of nearly 








“Captain Cook, R.N., was the first white man who is known 


to have set foot upon those islands of the North Pacific. He | 


landed in the year 1776 on their northernmost shore, and near 
aspot which now appears in the map as Cook’s Inlet. The 
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| (From Poole’s “ Queen Charlotte Islands.”) 





famous navigator minutely describes the incidents of this dis- | 


covery, in the Admiralty edition of his ‘ Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean’ (Vol. ii. pp. 416 et seq.), but conjectures that certain 
Russians had visited the place before him. He was doubtless 
aware also of land having been sighted, two years previously, 
im the same direction, by Captain Juan Perez, a navigator 
whom the Spanish Government had sent out with a commis- 
sion to search for the long-desired North-West Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Captain Cook, however, could not 
tell whether the newly-discovered land was an island or merely 
part of the American continent. And, in view probably of the 
insufficient knowledge at his command, he forbore to name the 
Country or to claim it, as otherwise he would have done, on 
behalf of the British Crown. 


a century, during which they have belonged to England, no 
serious attempt has been made to colonize them. Even the 
| Admiralty survey is still wanting. There they lie, waste and 

fallow, yet marvellously productive, and awaiting nothing but 


IAN RAID. 


Anglo-Saxon capital, enterprize, and skill to return manifold 
profit to those who will embark in the ventire.” 

We may add that Mr. Iyndon’s style is vivid and graphic, 
and that his account of foreign scenes will amuse our readers. 
Here is his sketch of Panama, which Mr. Poole visited en route 
for his distant scene of action :— 

“ That which struck me most, on landing, was the vitality of 
the vegetable and animal creation. Nature, as seen on the 
Isthmus, cannot be fitly portrayed. She appeared to have 
decked herself out with extravagant luxuriance, to bid us way- 
farers from the bleak North a festive welcome. There is an 
inexpressible loveliness in the deep-green pendants of the palm 
and cocoa-nut trees, as the eye, unused to a southern clime, 
first lights upon them. 
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“ Pine-apples sold at twopence each, and prodigies they were 
too. A plentiful supply of delicious dates, bananas, oranges, 
and all sorts of fruits and vegetables proper to the tropics, met 
one at every turn, and at fabulously low prices. 

“ Turkey-buzzards seemed to be hopping and flying about 
as common as crows in England; and the monkey-tribe had 
evidently become domesticated, for a representative monkey 
sat squatting at the entrance to each store, inn, or private 
house, just as cats and dogs do with us. 

“ But the truly surprising and amusing characteristic was the 
insect fauna kingdoin. Not to mention Brobdignag beetles, 
taking their ‘constitutional’ down the main street in broad 
day, I was shown a Norfolk-Howard, which had been, born 
only three weeks, and had yet attained to the dimensions of a 
young turtle. A little black boy was playing with it on the 
footpath, much in the same way that little white boys play with 
rabbits. He had got a string tied to the leg of his Norfolk- 
Howard, and I stood by while he urged on his ungainly play- 
fellow with a stick.” 
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LOG-HOUSE, BURNABY ISLAND. 
(From Poole’s “ Queen Charlotte Islands.”) 


Here again is a sketch of the interior of a native’s hut, which 
requires no comment of ours :— 


“ Inside the house there was little to be seen, either by day 
or by night, owing chiefly to the smouldering fire, which, having 
no Outlet, filled the one large room with its smoke. There 
were no windows, the Indians despising such a convenience. 
The only rays of light, from sun or moon, came through the 
big hole in the wall, a/ias the door. But on my getting in, 
being conducted to the central fire, I found cedar-bark mats 
spread over the hard ground, and upon these we all lay down 
ogether, with our feet firewards, and with our heads outwards, 
like the spokes of a wheel. No little nerve was requisite, I 
must acknowledge, to make up one’s mind to sleep in such 
an atmosphere ; but, as they would have been terribly offended 
had I refused, I made a virtue of necessity, and took to it 
kindly. 

“Other horrors beside the atmosphere now awaited me, 
for I was assigned the place of honour in the family-couch, 
namely, under the same blanketing with the chief and his 
cagnter, a very interesting young girl, and to lie between 

em. 

“ Having been paddling away all day, as hard as any Indian, 
I naturally felt anxious to restore my strength with sound re- 
freshing sleep. Some indefinable sensation, however, seemed 
to be keeping me awake. I tossed about nearly all night, not 
much to the comfort of my bedfellows, I should fancy. As the 














small hours of the morning advanced, I found my head incon. 
veniently knocking against an upright pole. Surely a mog 
extraordinary position for a pole, since it undoubtedly served no 
architectural er ornamental purpose. By degrees this Pole 
gained complete possession of my thoughts, and the more | 
went on thinking, the more persuaded did I become that it 
had something hideous connected with it. An impulse then 
seized me to get up and examine it ; but, as that would have 
looked like a betrayal of fear—a consummation always to be 
avoided in the presence of savages—I lay still. Presently, an 
accidental kick from one of the Indians caused the fire to flare 
The flare lasted only two or three seconds, yet quite long 
enough to reveal to my horrified senses at least a hundred scalps 
fastened round the top of the pole, right above me. Fancy my 
feelings! Despite Klue’s professed friendship, and the place of 
honour I was occupying in the family couch, I instinctively put 
my hand to my own poll, and was not without a throb of thank. 
fulness to find it so far safe. Need it be added that I made my 
escape as soon as I could prudently do so? 

“The excuse I gave for such early rising was my anxiety to 
get the benefit of a sea-bath, in which I and my two men forth- 
with indulged, our clothes being meanwhile hung up to air on 
a tree, to the infinite diversion of a crowd of spectators. 

“But nothing appeared to tickle the fancy of the Indians so 
much as our swimming. It supplied the crowd with a perfect 
fund of amusement, and was, I believe, wholly new to them. | 
have never seen any of the North Pacific Indians swim, unless 
previously taught by me. In this they differ from all other 
coloured races, who are mostly good swimmers. And yet the 
Queen Charlotte Indians of every tribe live continually on the 
water.” 


The following skit upon Mr. Darwin’s special theory is droll, 
and well timed, and well put :— 


“The Queen Charlotte Indians hold views, on the subject of 
their aboriginal ancestry, decidedly in advance of the Darwinian 
theory; for their descent from the crows is quite gravely 
affirmed and steadfastly maintained. Hence they never wil 
kill one, and are always annoyed, not to say angry, should we 
whites, driven to desperation by the crow-nests on every side of 
us, attempt to destroy them. This idea likewise accounts for 
the coats of black paint with which young and old in all those 
tribes constantly besmear themselves. The crow-like colour 
affectionately reminds the Indians of their reputed forefathers, 
and thus preserves the national tradition. Mr. Darwin and his 
disciples are scarcely so consistent or devotional.” 


We will conclude by extracting a sketch of Mexican ladies 
and gentlemen which may serve to “ point a moral.” 


“We have some male Mexicans in the saloon, who endew 
vour to laugh all this off—vainly, however. They have let us 
into some entertaining facts as regards their fair country 
women. No Mexican ladies are ever allowed to walk out alone. 
A duenna must always accompany them, even if it be to church; 
yet their morals stand very low. They are wonderfully capt 
vating, on account of their light witty talk, their sweeping bright 
eyes, and their graceful persons. Reading is an institution 
almost unknown amongst them. They dally away most of their 
existence in listless idleness, varied occasionally by a ball, and 
of an evening by a walk in the Rifrdéfa or an airing on te 
Pasto. They rise early, because matutinal attendance at church 
is an established custom. But after that the hours of the day 
are passed in lounging upon beautifully-worked hammocks, sus 
pended under the verandahs, where they smoke their cigarettes, 
whilst the little nigger-boys fan them off to sleep, oF 
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maidens come and coif their plenteous black hair. Alas, they 


know not the comforts of water: for, although a bath is now 
and then taken, they do not wash regularly, but in the morning 
merely moisten their faces with the corner of a towel dipped in 
rum. Can they be said to live?” 


Sunday Half-Hours. 
Paternoster Row. 
When,we open a tastefully got-up volume, “ with illustrations 
on every page, and sixteen tinted engravings,” our anticipations 
as to the letter-press are naturally suggestive of an intellectual 
treat. We expect a pleasant succession of well-chosen subjects, 
treated in a manner suitable to the bright illustrations which 
crowd upon each other through the pages with so charming a 
variety. There is nothing disappointing in this respect in 


London: James Sangster and Co., 





SUMMER, 
(From “ Sunday Half-Hours.”) 


“Sunday Half-Hours.” Its pleasant pictures are but a fitting 
gamish to its several chapters. The “ Advertisement ” to_ this 
chaste little volume states its object to be, to “‘ suggest subjects 
for every Sunday in the year, for those half-hours, in most 
homes, where the conversation may be turned to topics which 
ue in keeping with the time.” And this object is effected with 
good judgment in the selection of topics for conyersation, 
the subjects of which are sufficiently varied, and with an 
amount of information sufficient to make every article both 
instructive and interesting. 

r this object might have been better attained by a 
dloser adherence to the Church’s calendar in the selection of 
subjects, after the model of “ The Christian Year,” must be left 
a2 open question. However, the adoption of such an arrange- 
ment could only have been effected by an exclusion of sevecal 
most interesting subjects, which add the freshness of novelty to 

Present pages. Still, in the main, the course of the Christian 
Seasons has been kept in mind in the choice of subjects, such 
athe Church’s Lectionary may have suggested for the particular 


| 





| 


Sunday, or by some allusion, however remote, may have pointed 
to. The pretty account of the “ Gazelle,” for instance, may be 
supposed to have been introduced by the circumstance of the 
story of “ Dorcas” having occurred in the Proper Lessons for 
the day. The account of the “ Jews’ Wailing Place,” at Jeru- 
salem, may have been introduced owing to some similar refer- 
ence in the course of the services. And so may the chapter 
on “ Cedars,” at p. 69. 

Christmas is introduced by an appropriate chapter on “ The 
Winter,” and after the “ Nativity,” with its hymns for the 
season, comes the closing chapter of this pretty book, repre- 
senting the close of the year, and the close of this mortal life, 
by the Christian’s passage through the “ Fords of Jordan.” 

One of the principal charms of this little volume is, its intro- 
duction into its pages of so many choice passages of sacred 
poetry, well selected, and applied with good taste, and in their 
proper harmony with relation to the subject of the chapters 
where they occur. 

Altogether, we think “Sunday Half-Hours” a very suitable 
volume to be given as a Christmas present to a god-child, or to 
be placed in a family of young people as a Sunday Reading 
Book. It is as bright and cheerful in its tone and style as it is 
instructive in its varied information. We wish it “ God speed,” 
and a multitude of readers. 


The Young Franc-Tireurs and their Adventures in the Franc- 
Prussian War. ByG. A. Henry, special correspondent 
of the Standard. London: Griffith and Farran, corner of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1872. 

Mr. Henty in this neat volume has turned to good account 


| his experiences as a special correspondent during the late war. 





His story deals with the marvellous adventures of two English 
lads resident in France at the time that war broke out, and 
who enrolled themselves as privates in a small company of 
Franc-Tireurs raised at Dijon ; after some slight skirmishes 
with the Uhlans they first distinguish themselves by going as 
spies to Saverne, where their knowledge of English enables 

em to gain information as to the plans of the German com- 
manders, which they in consequence are able to frustrate. 
They subsequently join the corps under General Cambriels, 
are taken prisoners, escape from Mayence in a somewhat 
doubtful manner, and are finally selected by Gambetta to carry 
despatches through the German lines to Paris. In order to 
effect this, they disguise themselves as German Jews, and suc- 
ceeded in entering the besiegers’ camp, on pretence of pur- 
chasing or conveying to Germany the various spoils of war 
“saved” by the Prussian officers ; eventually swim across the 
Seine on a snowy night, and are picked up by a French gun- 
boat, just as they are on the point of perishing from the intense 
cold. Artived in Paris they’receive the cross of the legion of 
honour from General Trochu, and leave again in a balloon, 
in order to be present at the expected advance of General 
D’Aurelles from Orleans. The balloon is nearly blown into 
the Atlantic, but the boys eventually get down safely and are 
in time to join in the gallant series of actions which General 
Chanzy fought to stay the advance of the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
and which culminated in the final catastrophe at Le Mans. 

It will be seen from the above résumé that the adventures 
are of the most startling kind, though Mr. Henty, in his preface, 
says that many of them were described to him by those who 
took part in them, and that nearly every fact and circumstance 
actually occurred according to his own knowledge. We may, how- 
ever, fairly doubt whether two lads under sixteen could have gone 
through all the hardships described or whether such extraordi- 
nary feats could have been performed by the same individuals, 
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The events described, too, are so fresh in our memories, that | sent ; he has not to guess at the nature or meaning of this or 
the interest of the story somewhat suffers, especially as the | that rite or custom, for he can form his own judgment upon it 
Franc-Tireurs, as a rule, showed themselves in no very estim- | deliberately and from the testimony of eye-witnesses, For 
able light. Mr. Henty, however, writes vigorously, and with | instance, few words are more puzzling to our ears than the 


considerable graphic power, though his soldiers and peasants 
lack the local colour such as MM. Erckmann-Chatrian suc- 
ceed so well in fa RA 
imparting, and his 
sketches of the 
more prominent 
leaders are very 
slight. The book 
is nicely illus- 
trated by Mr. 
Landells, of the 
Illustrated Lon- 
don News. 

We notice, by 
the way, that the 
sketch of the 
“Fight in the 
Wood,” at p.145, 
more properly be- 
longs to an ear- 
lier chapter ; and 
a thaleris stated 
to be worth two 
shillings only, in- 
stead of three. 
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Rays from the 
East; or, Iilus- 
trations of the 
Holy Scrip- 
tures, derived 

principally from 
the Customs, 
Rites, and A nti- 
quities of East- 
ern Nations, 
London : The 
Religious 
Tract Society. 
1871. 

These“rays” shed 

a real light upon 

many obscure al- 

lusions in the 

Bible, and serve 

to bring out the 

full force and 
meaning of much 
of the sacred nar- 

rative. It is im- 

portant to bear in 
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repeated command of our Lord to the impotent man to “ take 
up his bed and walk.” Our notions of sleeping arrangements 


; are so associated 
}with curtains, 
| quilts, and mat- 
| tresses, that with 
}us bedding and 
bedsteads form 
the most cum- 
brous articles of 
furniture. But 
in India, among 
the poorer 
classes, such an 
injunctionasthat 
given by our 
Lord could be 
easily fulfilled. 
Asheet, which by 
day forms a part 
of the dress, is 
used by night to 
envelope __ the 
sleeping form, or 
sometimes the 








bedding consists 
of a_ wadded 
quilt, which can 
be rolled up like 
a bundle of 
flannel, and car- 
ried by its owner 
without _ the 
slightest diffi 
culty. 

The planadopt- 
ed in the book 
we are noticing 
is to extract from 
the accounts of 
modern _ travel- 
lers passages 
which _ illustrate 
peculiar customs 
orusagesreferred 
to in the Scrip 
ture _ narrative. 
It will be seen 
that very often 
these accounts, 





written by men 








mind that in its WOMAN GLEANING. . 
. whose sole object 
essential features (From “ Rays from the East.”) was to detail — 
Eastern life has mone expet 


= changed. The manners and customs of Oriental nations | ences, afford ‘“ undesigned coincidences” of a remarkable 
ave undergone very little alteration during the last twenty cen- | character, and, if we may so say, they give a sort of picturesque 
turies, and our own experience is sufficient to show us how | ness to scenes in the Bible which previously had been without 


hard it is to introduce Western habits even among such civilized | that element of interest. 


peoples as those of India, China, and Japan. To the student But our special commendation must be reserved for the 


of Scripture there is an immense advantage in this immutability | plates with which this beautiful book a 





of Eastern life. He can understand the past through the pre- | conventional representations of Orienta 


bounds. They are not 


1 life; but veri 























Sketches of Life, Scenery, and Sportin Norway. By Rev. M. R. 
BarNARD, B.A. London: Horace Cox, 346, Strand. 
1871. 

Mr. Barnard is already favourably known to the world as 
the author of “ Sport in Norway and where to find it,” and in 
the present volume he has collected various papers contributed 
by him, RE ed 
time to time, to 
All the Year 
Round, the 
Fiedd, and other 
periodicals ; and 
the result is a 
very amusing 
and interesting 
little volume, 
which recalls 
many pleasant 
reminiscences of 
Norway. With 
few exceptions, 
the places de- 
scribed by Mr. 
Barnard are out 
of the beaten 
tracks of tour- 
ists, and conse- 
quently the de- 
scriptions are 
fresh and inter- 
esting, though, 
owing to the 
form in which 
they originally 
appeared, the 
chapters are 
sometimes ra- 
ther desultory 
and unconnect- 

















On an average nearly four thousand boats assemble every 
year to join in the fishing, and as each boat usually contains 
five persons, the total number employed can scarcely be less 
than twentythousand. The steersman—who is captain of the boat 
and is implicitly obeyed—is frequently the youngest member 
of the crew instead of the most experienced, as might be ex- 
pected. Mr. Barnard gives a curious reason for this. The 
older men are said to have a far greater dread of death than 
the younger ones, and are therefore more apt to lose their 
presence of mind when any sudden emergency or danger comes 
upon them. The fishing of course is often very dangerous, 
especially with a north-westerly wind, and no year passes away 
‘ as ——, without a num- 
‘ber of victims 

\ being claimed 
by the sea. The 
| most fearful dis- 
aster which has 
ever occurred 

in these parts 
during the fish- 
ing season was 
on the 11th of 
February,1848. 
How many pe- 
| rished then has 
never been and 
never can be 
|accurately as- 
| certained ; the 
| very lowest es- 
timate puts the 
number at five 
‘hundred souls, 
lor one out of 
every forty of 
the entire body 
of fishermen. 
Of this terrible 
calamity Mr. 
| Barnard gives a 
ivery vivid de- 
| scription, which 
we have no 
| space to quote, 
given him by a 
fisherman who 
was out on that 


























e oo the bet- CHINESE ARCHERS (rrom an Originat Native Drawinc). 
er wn parts (From “ Rays from the East.”) 

of Norway, 

Mr. Barnard, 


amongst other places, visited the marvellous rock scenery of the 
Loffodens, which is of its kind perhapsthe moststrikingin Europe, 
not excepting even the wondrous peaks of the Dolomites. It is 
here that the great cod-fishery is carried on, which is the life and 
sustenance of thousands, and which indeed forms the principal 
source of wealth to the kingdom of Norway. The take of fish, 
however, has of late years been comparatively small, and the 
fishermen attribute this to the introduction of steam-boats 
along the coast. Indeed, so firmly do they believe this to be 
the case, that on one occasion some years back, they actually 
drew up a petition to government, praying “ that the obnoxious 
steamers should not be allowed to run near the bank during the 

season,” and this prayer has been partially granted, and 
the stopping-places of the steam-boats altered during the winter 





eventful day, 
and who himself escaped with the greatest difficulty. The 
fishing is, however, fairly remunerative ; the total take being 
little short of three millions of codfish a day for the whole fleet. 
The price at which the fish are sold is, on an average, two and 
a half dollars, or about eleven shillings the hundred in their 
raw state, exclusive of the liver and the roe. 

One winter Mr. Barnard accompanied an official whose duty 
it was to take the census in Finmarken, the most northerly 
province of Norway. In the course of this journey he had 
frequent opportunities of studying the habits of the Lapps, of 
whom he gives a very curious and interesting account. The 
Lapps, we regret to learn, as well as the reindeer, are fast 
diminishing in numbers, and are gradually leaving the /je/d and 
moving nearer to the sea coast. All travellers in Norway will 
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remember how the various farmers are compelled to lend their 
horses for the benefit of travellers. This presses with peculiar 
hardship on the Lapps. A man has often to send, or rather 
take, his deer to the station whither he has been ordered, per- 
haps a hundred and fifty miles distant from his home, in order 
to convey a traveller a distance of forty miles. Accordingly he 
has to travel altogether three hundred and eighty miles. This 
takes him about a fortnight, under the most favourable circum- 
stances ; but often, when the weather is bad, four weeks. And 
now for his remuneration. According to the fixed tariff he 
receives two dollars for the journey, out of which he has to 
pay all his own expenses, and to find fodder for his deer; 
and thus he finds himself out of pocket some three or four 
dollars. 

The Lapps are very punctilious in the discharge of their 
religious duties, and when attending divine service bury their 
children in the snow outside the church, in order to prevent 
their cries from disturbing the congregation. Under the snow, 
wrapped up in skins, they are perfectly warm, and the dogs 
stationed near them keep off any wolves which may be prowling 
about in the neighbourhood. Of sporting adventures Mr. 
Barnard gives us plenty, ranging from bear-hunting to salmon- 
fishing ; the chapter on bears generally being very amusing, 
especially the story of a famous hunter named Per, which we 
wish we had space to quote. 

Mr. Barnard’s book will interest both those who have, and those 
who have not, travelled in Norway. The latter will find a good 
deal of useful information on all Norwegian subjects scattered 
through the volume, and the former will have their own adven- 
tures pleasantly recalled to their mind. The botanist, too, will 
find a very carefully detailed list of the “ Flora” of the Dovre 
Fjeld, compiled by the late Professor Blyth. 


A Christmas Cake in Four Quarters. By Lapy Barker. 
London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 1871. 

Children of all ages will welcome Lady Barker’s last contribu- 
tion to their entertammeut. Christmas at an old country house, 
Christmas in Jamaica, Christmas in India, and Christmas in 
Australia are all dealt with ; there is a very amusing ghost 
story, just thrilling enough to excite interest and cleared up 
satisfactorily at last, and plenty of exciting adventures and 
matter to amuse. Lady Barker writes apparently from personal 
experience of the scenes she describes, her style is clear and 
easy and well adapted for children, We anticipate that this 
book will become a favourite with the story-loving groups that 
collect round the Christmas fires. 


On the Banks of the Amazon, or a Boy’s Journal of his Adven- 
tures in the Tropical Wilds of South America. By W. 
H. G. Kincston. London: T. Nelson and Sons, Pater- 
noster Row. 

The Christmas season would hardly be complete without 
a book for boys from Mr. Kingston, who has so many claims to 
their attention, as a writer who well understands how to 
combine instruction and amusement. His present story deals 
with the adventures of a party of young English lads, who, on 
landing at Guayaquil, find that, owing to the disturbed state of 
the country, they are obliged to go to their destination by 
unfrequented routes, and in the course of their journey cross 
the Andes and descend the river Amazon. Of course, on their 
way they experience the most hair-breadth escapes, and have 
the most marvellous encounters with all kinds of wild animals. 
Mr. Kingston has taken Mr. Bates’ well-known work as his 
principal authority for the natural history of the district, and 
has performed his task to perfection. All boys will eagerly 





follow the*adventures of the little party, and cannot fail to 
derive much information from the numerous descriptions of the 
various objects of natutal history mentioned, the careful stug 
of which will much enhance the enjoyment of their next visit 
to the Zoological Gardens. The book is profusely and wel] 
illustrated, the various birds and animals being cley 
rendered by Mr. W. H. Freeman. The names of the other 
artists are not given, but the drawings of the tropical 
scenery in many instances display a Doré-like power. We haye 
much pleasure in giving two of these engravings, which are g 
fair specimen of their general quality. 


Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in the Highlands. London and 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 1871. 

Mr. Pisistratus Brown was the member of Parliament repre. 
senting Bourton-in-the-Marsh, a borough which, curiously enough, 
is omitted by Dod. ‘Tired of forming one of the “ mecha. 
nical majority,” and, we should imagine, also disgusted at 
being condemned to speechlessness in the House of Commons, 
and also wishing to master the grievances of certain clerks in 
the Custom House, he departs before the Session ends and 
goes to Scotland with the laudable intention of working hard. 
At Strone he meets with a Conservative Member who had also 
fled from the task of legislation for the purpose of yachting, 
and at his invitation, though with some misgivings as to what 
might be said if Mr. Gladstone heard of it, he joins a party on 
board the schooner yacht “ Kittiwake.” In company with 
this party Mr. Brown goes through the Crinan Canal to Oban, 
and thence to Jura for the pleasures of sport. For Mr. Brown's 
adventures, how he caught a salmon, how he slew a deer, how 
he shot grouse, how he pursued hares, how he distinguished 
himself among the sea fowl, and how he looked in the “ garb 
of ancient Gael,” we must refer our readers to the book itself, 
as these adventures would lose greatly by being transferred to 
our columns. ‘The whole volume is very amusingly written, 
and the description of Scotch scenery and sport excessively 
well done. The author evidently is quite at home among the 
scenes he describes, especially when on board the yacht, of 
which he speaks with an affection that betokens an intimate 
acquaintance. The papers appeared originally in the Daily 
News, and being collected into a neat volume, with addi 
tions, are well calculated to give the reader an hour's amuse 
ment. 


Old Schoolfellows and what became of them. London: The 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and 164, Piccadilly. 

A few old schoolfellows settling down in London, arrange 10 
meet together and tell a story of some old schoolfellow every 
time they meet. This is the link that binds together the series 
of stories which compose this book. The stories have this 
unpleasant feature about them, that they are ir most instances 
the history of a boy who has failed in life, told by a successfil 
friend, and are related in a complacent and self laudatory tone. 
The stories, too, are constantly broken into by interruptions 
from the other members of the society. There is a barnstet 
named Pelham, who is a special offender in this way, and who 
has a trick of prefixing the title of ‘My Lord” to the name 
everybody he addresses, in a manner that no barrister evét 
would do. The author, indeed, has somewhat peculiar notions 
of legal etiquette ; a judge is addressed as “‘ My Lord,” simply 
and without appending his name, and not to mention the vely 
remarkable way in which the trial at the Old Bailey in “ The 
Barristers Story” is conducted, it is not usual for a judge 10 
speak of every barrister as “ Brother,” but that title is reserv 
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exclusively for serjeants-at-law. The best storjes in the 
yolume are the ‘‘ Captain’s Story,” the “ Doctor's Story,” and 
the “Merchant’s Story,” but they are all alike, very hackneyed 
in incident, and very inartistically put together. They are, 
however, free from the peculiar defects that characterize the 


other stories. 


Bewick’s Select Fables of A2sop and others. With the original 
Wood Engravings by Thomas Bewick, and an Illustrated 
Preface by Edwin Pearson. London: Bickers and Bush, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 1872. 

This is a work of a somewhat antiquarian caste, but of a high 


order of merit in its own peculiar line. Its editor, Mr. E. Pear- 
son, is an enthusiast in the cause of Bewick and his woodcuts, 





(From Bewick's '‘ Select Fadles,”) 


in which he sees a truthfulness to nature and a genuinenéss 
which render them most valuable and most attractive in their 
way ; although we cannot hold that they are superior to many 
of the illustrations of animals which we find in books of the 
cl : 

Still there will always be found admirers of the peculiar style 





(From Bewick’s “‘ Select Fables,”) 


which marks the woodcuts of Thomas Bewick, and the school 
of designers and wood-engravers which he founded towards 
the close of the last century, on the banks of the Tyne. Mr. 
Pearson is one of the most ardent and enthusiastic of such 
Persons ; and, accordingly, out of the treasures in his posses- 
Sion, he has contrived to write an admirable essay which stands 
at the commencement of the present volume as a preface, but 
might better be termed an introduction. We may not, perhaps, 
agree with all the statements and criticisms which he there 
lays before us; but it is impossible not to sympathize 








with the genuine pride and interest which he feels in his 
subject, and his admiration for the founder of the Bewick 
School. 

The book itself, we should here state, consists of three parts : 
ist, Fables extracted from Dodsley’s Collection ; 2nd, Fables, 
with Reflections in Prose and in Verse ; 3rd, Fables in Verse ; 
and to these (exclusive of Mr. Pearson’s own essay) are pre- 
fixed a “ Life of AEsop,” and the “ Essay upon Fable ” by Oliver 
Goldsmith, faithfully reprinted from the rare Newcastle edition, 
published by T. Saint in 1784. 

This little book, we learn, is meant to be the pioneer of a series 
of rare and early volumes, which will make us better acquainted 
with Thomas Bewick and Oliver Goldsmith. The work is 
many got up, and would make an elegant Christmas gift 
book. 


Doll World; or, Play and Earnest. By Mrs. Ropert O’REILxy, 
London: Bell and Daldy. 

It is refreshing to find dolls once more brought before the 
youthful public, with due regard to their merits, Little girls 
are so prematurely converted into young ladies, that among 
them seems to be lost the worship of the waxen image, which 
used to be a creed with their grandmothers. Mrs. O’Reilly 
is a genuine and loyal lover of poor neglected dolly, and it 
must be out of her memory, not her imagination, that she 
evolves the lifelike scenes of the drama in which Mabel and 
Robertina, the sawdust heroines, play their part through so many 
years. There is less make-believe in “ Doll World” than in 
most children’s story books, and the tone of reality will make 
it all the more attractive to little readers, who as a rule dislike 
being written down to as much as being talked at, May it 
revive in the nursery and schoolroom a wholesome affection for 
the imitation baby, which after all is only a first step towards 
the love of home pleasures, home interests, and home 


duties. 


Nine Years Old. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” &c. &c. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

The talented author of “St. Olave’s” has done well to give 
a continuation of her charming book of “‘ When I was a Little 
Girl.” The same graceful simplicity of expression and quiet 
humour pervade this new story, while the moral is not too 
glaringly pointed at the little folks for whom it is meant, 
but quietly left for them to find out; as such it is much 
more likely to bear its fruits. “Nine Years Old” is not got 
up in the extravagant style which is so prevalent among 
juvenile books, but it boasts of a few plates by Frdlich, in 
which the bold, telling coup de crayon of the artist is easily 
discernible. 


Sack Hazard and his Fortunes. By J. T. TRowsripce. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle. 

This is a book intended for boys, who are supposed to 
delight in adventures, probable or improbable, provided the 
hero shows constant daring, unmitigated pluck, and meets with 
ultimate success, the question whether it be or be not propor- 
tionate to his merits being of slight consequence. Jack has 
the crowning virtue of owning a wonderful dog, who performs 
more wonderful tricks, and has a fair claim to being the actual 
hero. Still, whatever may be the interest of this volume to the 
genus boy, it is questionable whether so much slang, bad 
grammar, and low associations, make it very profitable reading, 
The younger the readers, the more should every effort tend to 
raise the standard of their thoughts, and carry their imagination 


to the higher level. 
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The Royal Institution: its Founder and its First Professors. By 
Dr. Bence Jones, Honorary Secretary. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co, 1871. 

The solid volume before us sets forth the history of the 
Royal Institution, from the first efforts of its founder, Count 
Rumford, up to the time of Faraday. It undertakes to detail 
what Rumford intended the Institution to be, and what Davy 
made it ; and even a cursory glance at the pages would show 
that the task has fallen into capable and qualified hands. To 
the man of science, to the studious youth of the period, espe- 
cially such as set higher value on physical science than on the 
“literee humaniores,” to those who have known the scientific men 
of the beginning of this century by personal acquaintance or 
the tradition of their fathers, the book, which contains the 
history of a very remarkable home of scientific experiment 
and invention, cannot fail to possess a singular and curious 
interest ; and this interest will be sustained by the narrative of 
the vicissitudes and the modifications which the original scheme 
underwent before it settled down into the precise form and 
shape which it now wears. “An essay on establishments for 
the poor in general,” published by Count Rumford in 1800, 
contained the germ of the Royal Institution, and that which 
has since become a most famous engine of “the diffusion of 
knowledge and the application of science to the improvement 
of arts and manufactures,” by means of its laboratory, library, 
and lectures, was in the outset a proposal to form in London, 
by private subscription, an establishment for feeding the poor and 
giving them useful employment, and for introducing and bringing 
into general use inventions and improvements of an economic 
character calculated to promote domestic comfort and amelio- 
rate the resources of the poor. In truth, the philanthropic 
element of the scheme has, in the course of years, become 
secondary to the scientific and educational, and the workshops, 
models, kitchens, and school for mechanics, ceased, within a 
very few years of the commencement of the undertaking, to be 
the prominent feature which they were originally designed to 
be. Still, the Institution is and always will be a great fact, and 
its history deserved to be written no less for the boldness of its 
original conception, and the utility and history of its present 
widely-different aims, than for the eminence of the men with 
whom, from its founder forward, its name has been associated. 
If here and there the general reader shrinks from the word-for- 
word perusal of the papers and proposals put forth by this or that 
promoter or professor, and is inclined to vote the lengthy pro- 
grammes and prospectuses, to which the editor has given space, 
now and then a trifle dry, it will be admitted, notwithstanding, 
that any drawback of this kind is abundantly atoned for by the 
admirable biographies which, from his command of the records 
of the Institution, the correspondence of its great men, and an 
external research into collateral sources of information, Dr. 
Bence Jones has been able to furnish of the moving spirits that 
have made the building in Albemarle Street so deservedly 
famous. In a very remarkable engraving by Mr. W. Walker, 
of Margaret Street, which hangs before us as we write, and which 
represents the most distinguished men of science gathered 
round James Watt as he discourses to them upon his world- 
famed invention and discoveries, it is curious to note that a 
place of honourable nearness to the great discoverer is appro- 
priated to Count Rumford. Among the other giants of science 
who crowd the canvass we recognize the forms of Davy, Dalton, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Thomas Young, and others, whose names 
are intimately connected with the early history of the Royal 
Institution. Most of these have found their special and suf- 
ficient biographers. Sir Humphrey Davy and Dalton and 
Sir Joseph Banks are none of them without a “‘vates sacer” of 





more or less authority. But it has been reserved for Dr, Bence 
Jones, whilst writing the history of a society, to do eminent justice 
to one or two less generally understood and appreciated pioneers 
of science, and we should say that the charm of his book will cop, 
sist, perhaps more thar in aught else, in the sketches of Count 
Rumford and of Dr. Thomas Young, with which he fills some 
two hundred pages or so of the whole volume. Davy’s life ig 
as well portrayed, no doubt, but we seem to have known les 
about those others, the one of whom was the original founder 
the other, by all accounts, not only one of the most brilliant 
and versatile men of his epoch, but also a natural philosopher, 
who, if his own generation knew it not, has been shown to have 
enjoyed an insight into the deep things of science, entitling 
him to a name alongside of Newton and Fresnel. We know 
not how better to give a taste of the quality of this book 
than to gather from Dr. Bence Jones’ pages a few particulars 
about these two lives ; for it can scarcely be otherwise than 
that those who chance on these prelibations will be attracted 
to the sources at which they can drink more copiously of the 
same draught. 

Benjamin Thompson, the future Count Rumford of the Holy 
Roman Empire, was the son of Captain Ebenezer Thompson, of 
Woburn, near Charlestown, Massachusetts, the descendant of 
one of the settlers of Winthrop’s company in 1630. His mother’s 
name was Ruth Simonds. His father died in the lad’s infancy 
(1753), and in two or three years his mother married again. 
By the aid of a small inheritance from his grandfather, young 
Benjamin was enabled to receive a good grammar-school edv- 
cation at Woburn first, and then at Medford, a neighbouring 
town. In 1766 he was apprenticed to a general dealer at 
Salem, but in this employment he seems to have minded less 
the duties of the counter than the study of the tools and 
instruments under it, which had an early charm for his inquiring 
and inventive mind. Exchanging his first employment for a 
clerkship to a dry-goods dealer at Boston when he was seven- 
teen, he had the foresight to learn French at an evening school, 
and his note-books of this date evince his desire to qualily 
himself for a wider intellectual and social sphere than that of 
his surroundings. A year later we find him a pupil of a surgeon, 
an attendant at experimental philosophy lectures, and eventu- 
ally fixed master of a school at Concord, New Hampshire. 
Here, at the age of twenty, when, by his friend Baldwin's 
account, he must have possessed a good figure and address, 
and no mean share of manly graces and mental endowmen's, 
he married a rich widow, Mrs. Rolfe—if, indeed, the truer 
account be not that which he himself gave to Professor Pictet, 
“ that she married him rather than he her.” This relieved him 
from school keeping, and made him a man of public and social 
importance in his province; and he seems at first to have 
developed his advantages in a military sphere, through the 
favour of Governor Wentworth, of Portsmouth. 

In 1773, we find him intimate with Governor Gage and some 
British officers at Boston, and it is easy to see that in the 
impending rebellion and war of independence his sympathies 
will be with the mother country rather than the daughter 
colonies. This tone of feeling led to his being persecuted and 
mobbed by the friends of Liberty, first at Concord, then # 
Woburn. He had to escape to Boston, leaving his wife and 
child, and soon found himself a proscribed man, with his pro- 
perty confiscated. At the evacuation of Boston, in 177 
‘Thompson was sent with the news to the English Government 
and was taken into extraordinary favour by Lord George 
Germaine, then a principal Secretary of State, and it was whilst 
in his office that he became acquainted with Sir Joseph Banks, 
and was elected a Member of the Royal Society. In 1781, he 
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returned to America, to organize mounted troops, with a 
colonel’s commission, and, to say nothing of other economic | 
and administrative services, gained laurels by at least one | 
brilliant affair with the rebels. 

But his talents inclined, if anything, towards the social scale 
ofthe balance. He returned on a mission to England, won 
credit by his energy, ability, and perseverance, and might doubt- 
less have made a greater figure in the English politics of the 
day, but that a chance introduction to the future Elector of 
Bavaria led to his entering his service, and after receiving the | 
honour of knighthood from George the Third, devoting himself | 
to the reform of the Bavarian military service and poor laws. 
The work which he did in this way at Mannheim and Munich 
was perhaps his most solid title to the fame of an administrator, 
and it is noted, in p. 34, that his foresight and sagacity showed 
themselves in not making coercive measures a feature of his 
schemes to substitute a spirit of industry for habits of idleness. 
That he really did sensibly improve the condition of the | 
Bavarian poor, was attested by the spontaneous sympathy for 
him when struck down with illness, which took the form of a 
public procession of the people to the Cathedral at Munich, to 
ofier prayers for his recovery. And in a singular degree his 
philanthropy was its own reward, for whilst organizing his 
remedial measures he was in process of solving social and 
scientific problems, all of which were as stones to build up the 
fabric of future eminence. As the eminent Cuvier observes, 
“en effet, c'est en travaillant pour les pauvres qu'il a fait ses 
plus belles découvertes.” ‘The formation of a military academy, | 
and of the English Garden, six miles round, at Munich, the 
improvement of the breed of horses and cattle, and of the high- 
ways of Bavaria, as well as cf the scientific experiments on the 
propagation of heat through various substances, which he made 
at Mannheim, kept adding to his deserved reputation, until, in 
1791, Sir B. Thompson, already a general of cavalry, a Privy 
Councillor of State, and the head of the War department of 
Bavaria, received from his royal master, as a vicar of the empire, 
the title of rank by which his name is best known, at the same 
time with the order of the White Eagle. His wife, who, with 
herson by her first marriage, and with his daughter, had never | 
quitted Massachusetts, died the year after, at the age of | 
§2, but it does not seem that he took any steps to effect a | 
junction with his now motherless daughter until 1795, when | 
this object was one of the causes of his visiting England, with 
the scientific men of which he had been in constant communi- 
cation, Here he at once furnished new and varied pabulum 
for the meetings of the Royal Society, nor could his active 
mind be at rest until he had propounded those plans for feeding, 
employing, and occupying the poor, which, as we have seen, 
were the germ of the Royal Institution, and of which the ex- 
ag he had gained in the same field at Munich was the 

is, 

His first allies were Mr. Thomas Bernard and the Bishop of 

tham, and to them he communicated his scheme “ of ren- 
dering it fashionable to care for the poor and indigent.” Cer- 
tainly the idea was a happy and successful one. “Soup 
kitchens,” and “chimney fire-places” soon became the talk of 
the « ton,” and in a short time there was a rage to be on the 
committee, proprietary, or subscription list of the infant insti- 
tution. Count Rumford’s chief paper or essay, on which to 

4 scientific reputation, was “ An experimental enquiry on 

€ Source of Heat excited by friction ;” but his energy, assi- 
duity, and untiring powers of organization have their proper 
ment in the association which he founded, and for which 
a re the first two distinguished professors. ‘There is very 
uch Tomantic interest in Rumford’s life, even after this date. 
gh the confidence reposed in him by the Elector of 








Bavaria, he was actually accredited by him as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of St. James, but our Government 
declined to sanction the appointment. His daughter, however, 


_ when she met him in London and Paris, found him mixing in 


the first circles, and in the latter city he was treated with dis- 
tinction by the then First Consul, as well as by Talleyrand, 
Laplace, and Berthelet. The Count’s marriage with Madame 
Lavoisier, the widow of an even more eminent man of science, 
turned out to be a mistake, as much, if we may take his daugh- 
ter’s word for it, through his incompatibility as the lady’s. “He 
was fond of his experiments, and she of her company.” Voila 
tout/ Or rather perhaps there is something to be said for the 
lady’s bargain with her second spouse, that she should retain 
the name of her first in connection with his, and be called 
“Madame Lavoisier de Rumford”—the Elissa Sichzi as well 
as Ainex. To this he seems to have demurred. In his deal- 
ings with subordinates at the Institution, we gather that he was 
a resolute masterful character, exceedingly fond of having every 
thing give way to him, and bent on removing every obstacle 
to the success of whatsoever scheme he took in hand. Once 
thwarted and divested of absolute dictatorship, he seems to have 
been well content to let the Institution take care of itself; and 
though by a sagacious choice of fellow workers, he secured 
such men as Garnett, Young, and Davy, and succeeded in the 
erection of one of the most perfect lecture-rooms in the world, 
he scarcely seems to have had “ heart” enough to attach people 
to himself by ties of regard and affection, or to have been the 
subject of lively regret when he died at Paris, in 1814. His 
memory is preserved in Munich by a stone monument in the 
English Garden, and a bronze statue in the principal street. 
In. p. 199, Dr. Bence Jones quotes some caustic lines of Dr. 
Wolcot, referring to Count Rumford’s contempt for other men’s 
opinions, as well as a note on the lines to the effect that “the 
Count’s constant assertion was ‘I never was yet in the wrong ; 
I know every thing.” 

Of equal self-reliance, but it would seem of more engaging 
and attractive character, was Dr. Thomas Young, who became 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and editor of the Journals of 
the Institute in 1801, and of whom the Editor says that by 
his genius he anticipated the progress of science, and that his 


| reputation has risen until it now ranks with that of Davy or 


Faraday (p. 223). This extraordinary genius was born in 1773 
of Quaker parents, and seems to have lived to verify his own 
theory that there is nothing which may not be achieved by 
strenuous and persevering attention. Of his versatility some 
idea may be formed when we say, on the showing of the pages 
before us, that he was an able critical scholar, a good mathe- 
matician, an extraordinarily brilliant man of science, a clever 
physician, a tolerable equestrian, a devoted dancer of reels, and 
an occasional harlequin. He was a frequent Quarterly Re- 
viewer, and a copious contributor to the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” In 1800 he provoked the wrath of one who was not 
likely to be sparing of it when, in the British Magazine, he 
spoke of a young gentleman of Edinburgh’s paper in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” as one in which “ what was true 
was not new, and what was new was not true.” The writer in 
question was Lord Brougham, who, as is now more commonly 
allowed, occasionally wrote from very imperfect knowledge. 
He presumed to question the accuracy of Young’s most famous 
experiment of “ stopping the rays which passed on one side of 
a thin card, exposed to a sunbeam in a dark chamber.” Young 
challenged him to make the experiment. But as the Reviewer 
held his peace, it remained unnoted which was the charlatan, 
till in 1815 Arago, in reporting “on the optical discoveries of 
Fresnel, showed that a greater discoverer than Newton hadi 
anticipated the researches of the French philosopher” (p. 237). 
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Young was, it is probable, too didactic for a lecturer ; but 
for a testimony to his deserts as an experimental philosopher, 
it is only needful to turn to the comparative estimate of Sir 
John Herschel in the 251st page of the volume before us. 

We cannot touch on the other lives which Dr. Bence Jones 
has shadowed forth and sketched in his interesting volume : 
but we may fairly hope that in what we have written, we may 
have whetted our readers’ appetite for a very entertaining book. 





Authority and Conscience: a Free Debate on the Tendency of 
Dogmatic Theology and on the Characteristics of Faith. 
Edited by Conway Morett. London: Longmans. 1871. 


This is the latest product of the school of free thought, and 
the work of no mean proficient in that school. Whether the 
conclusions at which the writer arrives are accepted or not, it 
must be admitted that he has done his utmost to render them 
acceptable. By language always earnest and sometimes eloquent, 


The TI. Uustrated Keview. 





and by a display of dialectic skill of a high order, he wins a | 


hearing for himself, which might be denied to a less pleasing 


advocate, and we are bound to add that there is not throughout | 
the book a trace of that political rancour which so often dis- | 


figures controversial treatises. And, indeed, it differs in form 
as well as in spirit from an ordinary treatise. It is rather 
a discussion on grave subjects, carried on by certain “ Friends 
in Council,” whose affection for one another is so great that 
they can speak with freedom, even upon those matters which 
chiefly divide men in the present day. 
interlocutors represent at all adequately the numerous classes of 
religious thinkers is, we think, open to question, and the Evan- 
gelical Churchman,or Dissenter, as well as the Roman Catholic 
and the Broad Churchman may perhaps justly complain that 
they have not had a fair chance given them for defending their 
respective positions. Ofcourse, it may be urged that the debate 
was intended to be suggestive rather than exhaustive, and that 


But whether the four | 


if the group had been enlarged the discussion might have been | 


endless. As it is, we have in Basil an Anglican priest, devoted 


to his work, and believing implicitly in apostolic succession. | 


Max and Leonard, on the other hand, are scarcely Churchmen 
at all, but are rather in search of a creed, and, as the former is 
not only the more enthusiastic, but also possesses the more 
constructive mind, the new faith (if such it may be called), is 
chiefly his handiwork. Conway Morell, the editor, acts as a 
sort of moderator, and desires to be regarded as an old-fashioned 
thinker, attached to the religion of his early years, but still more 


to fair-play, and to Max, with whom, in the end, he largely | 


sympathizes. 


outline of the course which the discussion takes. To detail or 
to refute the arguments at length would lead us into regions 
where we have no proper place. 

The discussion commences by laying down, as a first principle, 
that if dogma be an essential part of religion, there must be some 
professedly infallible guide open to all, and intelligible to all 
who desire to distinguish between truth and falsehood. Sucha 
guide Protestants assert that they have in the Bible ; but, it is 
objected, that the canon of Scripture does not profess to be in- 
fallible, and so far from being an available referee to decide 
dogmatic doubts, it is eternally suggesting matters of doubt 


which, in the absence of any recognized court of final appeal, | 


must prove an inexhaustible source of division and contro- 


versy. Still less can any Protestant Church satisfy the pre- | 
scribed tests, and if we adinit that the Church of Rome is a | 


dogmatic system of the most perfect kind, it is impossible to 
make the admission without turning away from her history, her 








the conscience. Her existence is a miracle, but we cannot 
accept it as divine, until we are convinced that it has been 
wrought for the sake of divine truth. Is there, then, no infallible 
guide? There is. But it is within us, not outside us. Let ys 
trust implicitly, and submit ourselves exclusively to the 
guidance of that good principle within us, which is popularly 
termed “conscience.” It alone is God-derived, and the light 
it sheds will become brighter and brighter as we follow its 
leading. The resulf*will be that dogmas will be abandoned, 
and faiths, that is, religious doctrines which have only a sub. 
jective basis, will be retained. We shall regard with comparatiye 
indifference those doctrines which are held intellectually, and 
which, by their very nature, can never be considered indefectible, 
Thus shall we attain a Catholicity in our religion which by no 
other process can be reached, for the religion of faith necessarily 
tends to Catholicity, and the religion of dogma as necessarily 
tends to sectarianism. Much that we have been in the habit of 
regarding as a matter of faith is, say Max and Leonard, mere 
dogma. The Atonement, St. Paul’s soteriology, nay, the very 
Godhead of Christ, come under this category. Christ, in their 
opinion, has never asserted His Divine Sonship in precise 
terms, and therefore to them he is simply the most loveable and 
perfect of all created beings,—the most perfect illustration ever 
seen on earth of what humanity may be made by the complete 
submission of the individual will to the will of God. Others 
may believe more than this ; but for Max and Leonard (wewill 
not say for the editor also) this is enough.. So simple a faith 
will at least have this advantage, that he who holds it may 
worship his God in church, chapel, cathedral, or temple alike. 
Nay, for him whose religion is not fenced about with exclusive 
dogmas, the whole vault of heaven is his temple’s roof, and his 
fellow-worshippers the whole human race. 

Such is, we think, a fair outline of the course and tendency 
of this discussion upon Authority and Conscience. Mixed with 
much that is true, and noble, and elevating, there are passages 
which it is impossible to read without pain and sadness. We filly 
admit that there is danger in over-estimating mere dogma, but 
estimated aright, it has, and ought to have, a high value in every 


| religious system, and the writer himself has unwittingly shown 


that far greater is the danger that comes from under-estimating 
its value, and making religion little else than an emotion 
Appreciating, as we do, the reverent spirit in which the author 


| has handled his subject, we desire to avoid saying one wor 


| 
| 
| 
| 


principles, and her practice, with something like a shudder of the Patriarchs: the waste itself still bears the name of 


which would seem to charge him with infidelity, but we mus 
express Our opinion that his own claim to infallibility ress 
upon less stable foundations than that of Holy Scripture. We 


We shall not attempt to do more than to give a very brief | May well pause before we abandon our belief in all that the 


Christianity of eighteen centuries has held, and in defence of 


| which the blood of a noble army of martyrs has been shed. 


The Desert of the Exodus : Journeys on foot in the Wilderness 
the Forty Years’ Wanderings, By E. H. Paumer, MA, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. London: Bell and Dali. 
1871. 

(Seconp Norice.) 

The second part of Professor Palmer's valuable work 5 
devoted more especially to an account of the Desert of t 
Exodus and of the Southern Border of Palestine—a large me 
of country between Judzea and the Sinaitic Peninsula © 
had never been systematically explored. “The great oS 
terrible wilderness” through which Mr. Palmer's route lay 8 
fraught with associations of the highest interest. The hilly 
plateau on the north-east was the home and pasture na of 
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et Tih (i. e. the Desert of the Wanderings) and recalls the 
forty years’ trial of the Children of Israel ; and it was across its 
stony, arid surface that the Virgin Mother fled with the Infant 
Saviour into the land of Egypt. The mountain plateau on the 
north-west is the Negeb or “ South Country” of Scripture ; and 
it is important to remember that it is this district which is often 
signified in our English version by the very ambiguous term 


| 


“the South.” Thus the spies who were sent up from Kadesh | 
were told by Moses to go up southward and into the mountain, 


“and they ascended ‘by the South’ and came unto Hebron” 
Num. xiii. 17, 22). 
of Kadesh there is a contradiction in these words which can 
only be removed by translating Negeb as the South country, 
and applying it to the mountainous district in the north-west 
comer of the Tih. 

The exploring party left Suez on the 16th of December, 
1869, taking with them an extremely modest equipment, and 
dispensing with the luxury of a Dragoman or even a common 


servant. It would appear that the wardrobe department had | 


been too severely curtailed, for the author is ready to confess 
that when his companion and himself entered Jerusalem three 
months afterwards two more disreputable figures had been 
seldom seen even in that holy city. But in the desert there is 
not much temptation to extravagance in dress; strong boots, 
a suit of brown holland, and a thick felt cap, do not afford any 
scope for mere foppishness. 

The early part of the journey was extremely monotonous, 
and the reader is as much relieved as was the writer in escaping 
from the dreary wilderness into the mountain district of the 
South. In that district there is much to interest in the remains 
of places so familiar in sound as Beersheba and Hebron. At 
the former place you may still gaze into the deep well of 
massive masonry which was, in all probability, first dug by 
Abraham, the Father of the Faithful. The name, Bir Seb’a, 
which he gave it still clings to the spot; the Bedawin, though 
wnorant of the Scriptures, still point with pride to the work of 
their father Ibrahim ; and as they draw water from it for their 
flocks, deepen with the friction of their ropes the numerous 
grooves in the curb-stones of the well. As they left the South 
country behind them and entered Palestine, the travellers could 
not but be filled with strange and solemn thoughts. “ Long 
ages ago the Word of God had declared that the land of the 
Canaanites and the Amalekites and the Amorites should be- 
come a desolate waste ; that ‘the cities of the Negeb shall be 
shut up and none shall open them,’ (Jeremiah xiii. 19.) 
And here around us we saw the literal fulfilment of the dreadful 
curse, Wells of solid masonry, fields and gardens compassed 
tound about with goodly walls, every sign of human industry, 
was there; but only the empty names and stony skeleton of 
Cvilization remained to tell of what the country once had been. 
There stood the ancient towns stiil called by their ancient 
hames, but not a living thing was to be seen, save when a 

glided over the crumbling walls, or screech-owls flittered 
h the lonely streets.” 

After visiting Hebron, Mr. Palmer arrived safely at Jerusalem, 
having performed the whole journey from Suez to the Holy 
City—nearly 600 miles—on foot and without a servant. From 
fusalem he soon started afresh and devoted himself to an 
‘xamination of the country of Edom, a work of considerable 

tculty on account of the troublesome character of the 
native Arabs. “Who,” says Mr. Palmer, “that passes through 
this goodly but desolate land, and regards the vestiges of 

ned grandeur in these rock-hewn cities, can recall without 
€motion the solemn words of prophecy: ‘Thy terribleness 
deceived thee, and the pride of thine heart, O thou that 


But as Hebron certainly lay to the north | 











dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest the height of the 
hill; though thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, 
I will bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord. Also 
Edom shall be a desolation: everyone that goeth by it shall 
be astonished and shall hiss at all the plagues thereof (Jeremiah 
xlix. 16, 17).’” 

Of the Dead Sea we have a very interesting account, and an 
Eastern sun can lend even to it a momentary brightness. The 
barren shores are, indeed, gloomy enough ; but in the deep 
depressions of the mountains at the northern and southern ex- 
tremities there is life and verdure, and the waters, which are 
aie transparent, sometimes sparkle with a bright azure 

ue. 

We cannot follow Mr. Palmer in his wanderings through 
Moab, for the little space that is left us must be given to a few 
remarks upon some of the results of his labour. In the first 
place the country of Sinai was accurately investigated, and the 
track of the Israelites was determined upon trustworthy evi- 
dence to have been across the head of the Gulf of Suez to 
"Ayin Musa (Moses’ Wells), which was probably their first 
camping place after the Passage of the Red Sea. Thence the 
road to Marah is unmistakeable, and in Widy Gharandel may 
be found just that abundance of water and vegetation which 
formed the distinguishing feature of Elim. From Elim to Sinai 
the route was devious, but Mr. Palmer gives good reasons for 
identifying the course he pursued with that of the Israelites, 
and also for assigning to Jebel Muisa the title of the Mount of 
God. To follow the wanderings of the chosen people from 
Sinai to Kadesh, and from thence to the Promised Land was 
no easy task, but was accomplished by Mr. Palmer in what 
appears to have been a very satisfactory way. Incidentally 
many important facts were brought to light, and it is impossible 
to read these interesting volumes without a feeling of gratitude 
to the author for having contributed so largely to the intelli- 
gent study of the sacred narrative. 

We must add that the work is profusely illustrated with 
lithographs, wood-engravings, and elaborate maps, and alto 
gether forms the most complete treatise which we possess on 
the topography of the Exodus. 


The Class and the Desk, a Manual for Sunday School Teachers, 
New Testament Series—Epistles. By CHARLES STOKES 
Carey. London: Sangster, 31, Paternoster Row. 


Amongst the large number and variety of educational books, 
which issue daily from the press, it has rarely been our lot to 
meet with so useful a little handbook as this analysis of the 
“Epistles” by Mr. Carey. ‘‘ The Class and the Desk” is the 
title of a series of instructive manuals, intended chiefly for the 
use of “ Lay-Preachers, Sunday School Teachers, and Heads 
of Families.” The former volumes contain courses of Lessons 
on the Old Testament, and on the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The present volume supplies a critical analysis and 
explanation of the “ Epistles,” also in the form of Lessons with 
elucidatory notes. “Commentaries and other helps have been 
freely used, particularly the valuable works of Dean Alford, 
Moses Stuart, Conybeare and Howson, and the commentaries 
edited by Dr. Lange. Many illustrative facts and sentiments 
have also been taken from Neander’s Church History and the 
writings of the Fathers in the Ante-Nicene Library.” But the 
laborious author of this learned little volume has gathered his 
stores from a wider field of literature than is covered by these 
writers to whom he acknowledges his obligations. His researches 
must have extended over a wide range ; but, what is of more 
value, he must have had large resources in himself, and must 
have drawn his reflections pretty generally from the inner re- 
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tical, and theological, but he is never “dull.” There is a 
living freshness and lucidity in every paragraph of his writing, 
even when he is treating of abstract truths or of the deeper 
mysteries. And, “now and then, illustrative anecdotes are 
substituted for a more formal exposition.” 

Of this introduction of anecdotes the following example may 
be given as a specimen of our author’s manner. At p. 47 
we read :—“ An Irishwoman once said that the fairies and 
other spirits were leaving the country, and added, ‘It will be 
lonesome-like only to be cared for by flesh and blood.’ Of 
course her belief in fairies was very childish, but these words 
were true. We should be most wretched if none but our 
fellow-creatures thought of us. Our fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, love us, but we may go far from them, or 
they may die and leave us; and, however they may care for 
us, they’cannot forgive our sins, or change our hearts, or die 
along with us. No! we want a love stronger, more lasting, 
even more tender; and ‘that’ we all have. Everyone of us 
may say, ‘The Son of God loved me!” 

The Zucidus ordo is everywhere conspicuous in the plan and 
arrangement of the subjects, and in the exact method of their 
analysis and general treatment ; and yet there is no stiffness in 
the manner, nor want of variety in the topics. Every page 
gives evidence of quick intelligence and a clearness of appre- 
hension, falling like the broken lustre of prismatic light, and 
showing Divine truth in its fragmentary rudiments. 

We commend this little manual to the notice of all teachers 
and heads of families. 
purpose for which this little handbook might be eminently use- 
ful. The younger clergy, in writing sermons, might derive 
great help and many valuable hints from the careful study 
of the Apostles’ writings in juxtaposition with Mr. Carey’s 
criticisms and explanatory observations. And some of those 
practical precepts and moral lessons and devotional sentiments, 
not to mention the doctrinal statement of the higher spiritual 
truths, which Mr. Carey brings forward so copiously, yet ex- 
presses so succinctly, could not fail to be suggestive to the 
young divine of many apt remarks and illustrations giving force 
and light to his pulpit utterances. For this purpose we can 
hardly recommend Mr. Carey’s manual too highly. 


Fairy Tales. By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Illustrated by 
E. V. B. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and 
Searle. 

Every one is now more or less acquainted with Andersen’s 
delightful tales, in which the fantastic, the poetical, and the 
grotesque are blended with such artistic harmony, but few are 
prepared to see the selection of eight of the prettiest stories in 
the splendid binding, fine text, and original illustrations of this 
truly handsome volume. ‘The twelve large chromo-lithographs 
are treated in the bright and somewhat crude colouring which 
has latterly been so much ex vogue, and seems, at this season of 
the year, especially, to supersede the quieter woodcuts and 
engravings of former days. The quaintness of this florid style 
is, however, peculiarly adapted to the subject; it is 
most conspicuous in the picture of the “ Wicked Princess 
in her Garden,” which is almost weird in its conception, so 
much so, indeed, that it all but precludes the possibility of its 
being intended to grace a child’s book. Not so the one of the 
“Children Playing in the Water,” which is full of life and grace, 
while the two interiors of the “ Ugly Duckling,” and the “ Witch 
combing Gerda’s hair,” have quite a Flemish finish of detail. 

-On the whole we incline to believe that the “ Fairy Tales ” 
is more a drawing-room albuin than a volume for little people, 


But there is a yet further and higher | 


| 








whose meddlesome fingers should not be allowed to dog-ear its 
handsome pages, although no doubt a glimpse of its bright 
beauties would be an exquisite treat, as they could not fail to 
recognize their old friends in their brilliant new Christmas 
garb. 


2 
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AN ITALIAN NOVEL. 


A WISE man once said ‘‘ Let others make the laws of a Nation, 
I will write the songs.” He thought the singer had more in. 
fluence than the legislator. The same effect then produced by 
lyrics, is now attained by fiction. Novels have more to do 
with the formation of public opinion, and attest the character 
of a nation with more fidelity than would be supposed possible, 
by persons who only consider the subject superficially. 

One great reason of their power is that they are essentially 
the literature of youth. To be welcome to youth, one must 
understand it and appeal toit. If the appeal be a successful 
one, a sceptre is at once placed in the hands of the novelist, 
He or she becomes at once the voice of the highest aspirations, 
the beliefs, the principles, of his or her generation ; and inas- 
much as the experience of maturity is brought to bear on the 
work, the popular novelist becomes also the teacher and guide 
of those he amuses and interests. 

In England and in France we see this, and can judge how the 
vices as well as virtues of their respective national characters 
are transparently reflected in those numberless volumes which 
are born, live, and die, every season in those countries, 

In Italy this has not been the case hitherto. But in this 
second Renaissance or Risorgimento, as the Italians call the 
development which they now manifest in every branch of public 
life, since Italy has been united, one of the marked features is 
the number of novels and novelettes now advertised in the 
Italian papers and to be found in the Italian libraries. Among 
these we take Medoro Savini’s last novel as a specimen of the 
wares offered to the public. 

It is a story within a gtory. 





A young Italian travelling in 


| England meets in a railway carriage an English gentleman, his 


wife and child, returning from a residence in Italy, where they 
had gone for the health of the wife. This circumstance brings 
about an acquaintance between the parties, and by the time 
they arrive in Leeds they have progressed into something like 
friendship. ‘The English people live in a “ villa” near Leeds, 
and they find a “cottage” in Leeds, for the Italian. The 
lady is still in very delicate health and it is necessary for herto 
be constantly driving and riding, and as the young Italian 's 
always one of the party, he is thus enabled to see a great deal 
of the country, and to hear all the legends and traditions 
belonging to the different castles and manor houses of the 
neighbourhood. He is also taken to the churchyard where 
the sister of the lady is buried, and there she confides to him, 
that she too is dying of the same disease that killed her sistet, 
consumption, but that she fears to tell her husband, as his 
affection for her is so great, that it would break his heart. She 
entreats the Italian to be his friend and the friend of her child, 
after her death. ; 

Among the picturesque spots they explore is a ruined castle, 
the castle of Lord Maxter, and the English lady narrates 4 
terrible drama of love and revenge which was carried out 10 
its fatal end there, and she begs the Italian to publish it. A 
platonic. attachment between her and the Italian 1s hinted at, 
the husband being excellent but unsympathetic. She dies tw? 
months afterwards, and the story of the Castle of Maxter 1s 
given to the public. 

1 Un lembo di Cielo, 
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Two things must be observed in the introductory story and 
in the story itself. One is that with some historical and 
literary book knowledge of England there is united total 
ignorance of English names, English habits, and English 
maniore @étre. The other is that with an avowed dislike 
of French novels, the legend of Maxter Castle could only 
have been written by a writer who had become infected 
with Paul Févalism, Montepinism and Ponson du Terrailism. 
A band of mysterious socialist robbers, headed by a noble 
socialist chief, united together to “ right distorted wills ” and to 
impose justice on the unjust, and to avenge evil and reward 
good, belongs to a class of fiction which has never been accli- 
matised in this country. Paul Clifford and Jack Sheppard are 
robbers, and brave and adventurous ones, but they have no 
sublime theories as to the regeneration of society, and are not 
therefore to be placed in this category. Edith, Lady Narwal, 
and Amalia, Countess of Rosendael, both love Edgar, Lord 
Warnel, who is, at the same time, the object of the passionate 
attachment of a Countess Algisio, an Italian. Edgar, loves 
Amalia. He declares his love for her, and is overheard by 
Edith, who dies from the shock. Amalia who is with her when 
she dies, makes a vow never to marry Edgardo, for the sake of 
her dead friend. Lord Warnel is a member of the brotherhood 
of “Avengers,” a secret association, one of the many existing in 
England caused by the hatred of the lower classes to the oligarchic 
despotism of the upper ones. His club of “ Avengers” meet in 
a large barn in the Alfa Road (sic) on the borders of the 
Thames. At one of these meetings, a certain Count Lieben 
is denounced, who is a tool of the Duchess, and who has 
seduced the sister of one of the “‘ Avengers.” Lord Warnel 
fghts with him, and Lieben is killed, but the Duchess has called 
in the police, and these appear to arrest the successful duellist. 
Warnel fires, and shoots two of them, who fall dead from their 
saddles, and escapes in his “ Klipper.” The duel has taken 
place at Newhaven. Warnel goes to America, but there hears 
that Lord Maxter is going to marry Amalia. He returns, 
recelves an anonymous letter which announces the day of the 
matmage, and the hour of the sumptuous banquet which is to 
celebrate it. An anonymous letter is sent also to Kenrick, the 
chief of the Avengers, desiring him to be present at the same 
time, for the purpose of assassinating Lord Maxter, who is the 
foe of the Avengers. The banquet takes place, Lord Warnel 
appears, and reproaches Lord Maxter for having been false to 
him, for he knew of his love for Amalia, and insists that the 
mariage shall not take place. -Maxter tells his servants to 
seize him, from all sides appear the band of Avengers, and 








a — 


Lord Maxter finds himself a prisoner in his own castle. In | 


his rage he stabs Amalia to the heart, that she may belong to 
neither Lord Warnel nor liimself. He is shot down instantly ; 
the father of Amalia has a paralytic stroke, the Duchess who 
has sent the anonymous letter to Warnel, which has caused the 
Catastrophe, becomes mad, and the Avengers dragging away 
Wamel, disappear. The Epilogue contains the execution of 
Kenrick, after haranguing the multitude. We have given at 
ength the outline of this novel to show its sensational scenes, 
and improbable plot. 

How wide is the gulf between such a work and the great 
cami Italian novel, “I promessi Sposi.” Manzoni’s book is the 
ee growth of the soil. It is Italy portrayed by an 
ttalian. It is not the highly coloured, picturesque Italy, seen 
our books on “the lovely land,” but it is Italy as it is and 
’s It was. The local colour is so strongly marked, that none 
pg Italian could have written it; and yet in the delineation 
th € characters, the breadth and depth of the picture show 

© profoundest knowledge of humanity. Renyo and Lucia, 





the peasant lovers, are essentially Italian, and Catholic, and 
yet a// lovers will acknowledge their brotherhood in emotion 
and suffering. 

Terror, sympathy, love, admiration, and hatred, are all 
excited legitimately, and without effort. Historical events, 
such as the plague, the bread riots at Milan, &c., are brought 
in naturally to produce the vicissitudes which overtake the 
personages, and there is something epic in the way in which 
the fortunes and the lives of the obscure hero and heroine are 
influenced for good or ill by them. The subtle irony of the 
style, and its limpid yet temperate strength, make it, in spite 
of Lombard idioms, a model of fictitious narrative. 

The result is that “I promessi Sposi ” will live as long as the 
Italian language lives, and that “Un lembo di Cielo” will be 
forgotten before its successor appears. 

It is not in this case only the inequality which probably 
exists in the mental power of the two men, but the difference 
also in the public which they address. The public to which 
Manzoni addressed himself was a small-one. It was culti- 
vated, literary, and thoroughly and exclusively Italian. Now 
it is to a large mass of superficially educated persons that 
Savini appeals, who are familiar with the sensational novels of 
England and France, and who have acquired a taste for these 
incongruous and spasmodic productions. International com- 
munication in these modern days excites a great curiosity about 
every thing outside Italy, and it is a curiosity sufficiently igno- 
rant to accept any garbage for its food. 

We must hope that this is a transition state, and that when 
the first dazzling effects produced by all the changes of all the 
last ten years have passed away, more discrimination, and more 
solidity of information may be acquired. Signor Savini has 
talent and eloquence, and is evidently deeply interested in the 
great social questions of the day. May he, in his next work, 
make use of his gifts, and so present his theories as to give 
them an air of verisimilitude. ‘The peninsula from North to 
South, from East to West, is wakening into strong, animated 
life ; and among the silk weavers, and straw plaiters, and vine 
dressers of his own country, he will find studies of living men 
and women far more interesting and picturesque than the 
shadowy English personages he seeks to describe, Févalesque 
spectres moving in Ossianic mist. 


Cassell’'s Technical Educator, Part XIII. 

This encyclopedic work fully sustains its reputation. It affords 
every month a newillustration of the advantages accruing fromthe 
distribution of labour. The contributors work together harmo- 
niously,each descanting on a theme in regard to which he himself 
is a proficient. There are plentifully scattered through the letter- 
press effective woodcuts, which serve at-a glance to eke out the 
verbal explanations. What has appeared to us especially com- 
mendable in the present instalment we will briefly particularize. 
Among the more strictly technical papers in the number, there 
is a succinct memoir of John Rennie, famous as the architect 
of Waterloo Bridge; as the designer of London Bridge, com- 
pleted by his son Sir John ; and as the contriver of the iron 
bridge at Southwark. A series of explanatory chapters relating 
to photography is commenced. The collodion process, in- 
vented by Mr. Scott Archer twenty years ago, in the year of 
the first great international exhibition, is most clearly and 
cleverly described. The thin transparent film of collodion, 
tough in its character and somewhat resembling gold-beater’s 
skin, being inert in itself, is simply the vehicle or medium 
holding in solution the active chemical ingredients playing so 
important a part in the production of the picture. As for col- 
lodion itself, it is simply a solution of pyroxyline, a substance 
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closely resembling gun-cotton, in ether and alcohol. This | followed by some amusing papers, conundrums, &c., and an 


solution being mingled with the iodides of potassium, cadmium, 
or ammonium, or with one or other bromides, are said to be 
iodised. And it is this iodised collodion which is then filmed 
as a most delicate membrane oyer the surface of the plate of 
glass intended to be employed as the negative. 
film is thereupon sensitized by the immersion of the sheet of 


The iodised | 


| 


glass on which it is spread, in an aqueous solution of nitrate | 


of silver. 
in a camera. When taken from the camera there is no sign of 
any picture whatever. It is latent there, however, and is readily 


brought to view upon the application to the sensitive surface of | 


either a solution of pyrogallic acid or of sulphate of iron. All 
gradations from light to dark being reversed. 
this is the negative from which the positives are printed. Such 
as it is, the picture is then “fixed,” by the removal from the 
surface of the remaining sensitive salts, which is accomplished 
by flooding the plate with a solution either of cyanide of potas- 
sium, or of hyposulphite of soda. Finally, the negative is 
coated with a suitable varnish, to preserve it from being 
scratched, rubbed, or blurred in the process of printing. An 
admirable plan of an old minster in Dorsetshire, is given at p. 7, 
showing the relative position of the tower to the west, the apse 
to the east, the nave, choir, and chancel in line between them, 
the north and south transepts, and the north and south aisles. 
Fortifications, silk culture, paper making, ship building, mining, 
and quarrying, are among the other papers collected together 
in this comprehensive, but by no means superficial compilation. 


Cassell’s Illustrated History of the War. Part XI. 

The first of the two volumes of this record of the great war 
of 1870 and 1871, between France and Germany, having now 
being completed, we are enabled to judge of its merits more 
clearly as a whole. And those merits are certainly very re- 
markable. The narrative is lucid and vigorous, and the em- 
bellishments squandered among the letterpress are all of them 
effective, while some of them are wonderfully bold and pic- 
turesque. Conspicuous among the latter this month are a full- 
page whole length portrait of Von Moltke before Paris ; the 


interior of a Parisian church, converted into a hospital ; gun- | 


boats on the Seine ; and locomotive batteries in action. As 
yet there is no rival work that can be named worthy of being 
placed for one moment in competition with these pictorial 
annals. of the war, published by Messt= Cassell ; at any rate 
there is not in our own knowledge, in our own literature. 


& 


MAGAZINES, &c. 


As the Crow Flies, is the title of the Christmas number of 
Good Words for the Young, and is the first of the collection of 
ten stories, by Jean Ingelow, of which the number is composed. 
Six of these are fairy tales, one is an allegory, and of the 
remaining three, the only ical element is the way in which 
the writer, who can treat ‘tty subjects with such grace and 
power, shows (not for the first time), that she is equally happy 
in writing simple little stories. “The Snow-flake” is a touch- 
ingly beautiful sketch. The number has several illustrations. 

Aunt Judy's Magazine has one of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
prettily told fables, called “The Candles ;” a Christmas Song, 
by “L. L. B.,” set to music by Alfred Scott Gatty, and several 
other papers appropriate to the season. 

Bagh o Bahar, a collection of stories in the style of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” forms Beeton’s Christmas Annual. They are 
adorned with several chromo-lithographs and woodcuts, and are 





Thus sensitized, it is exposed to the action of light | 


extravaganza. ° 

The Band of Hope Review, part xi., new series, and the 
British Workman, yearly part, No. 17, both contain engravings 
so admirably executed, that it would be difficult to speak too 
highly of them. More exquisite pictures than “The Little 
Home Missionary,” in the former, and “ The Italian Mother 
and Child,” in the latter serial, we have seldom seen. 

Of the British Workwoman, and the British Juvenile, we 
will say only that they appear to be no unworthy companions to 
the British Workman. The British Juvenile gives an in. 
teresting series of papers and sketches of our old foundation 


1 I | schools. 
the lights are dark, however, all the shadows are light—the | 


In other words, | 


The Children’s Friend, vol. xi., is another of the numerous 
serials which the rising generation are fortunate in having pro- 
vided for them. Its engravings are numerous and excellent, 
several are by Harrison Weir, and others from favourite draw- 
ings of Landseer, Morland, &c. 

In the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, “ Gentleman Gray's 
Wife” is concluded, and also “ Godfrey Fane’s Two Legacies.” 
The editor gives the second part of his “ Paper on John and 


| Charles Wesley.” Mr. John Piggot, jun., has an article on “ The 


Historical MSS. Commission.” In part iv. of “Recent 
German Poets,” Geibel, Oscar von Redwitz, and Julius Stum, 
are treated of. We are sorry to see the last-named dismissed 


| after so few words, and we cannot think the writer has 








done him justice in the two very short selections she gives of 
his verses. We are glad to see a second paper on “ Uses of 
Prophecy,” by F. W. Harris, M.A. 

The leading feature of the Contemporary Review, is, of course, 
“The Last Tournament,” of which a notice will appear in our 
next number. Every paper, however, is well worth perusal. 
“Yeast,” by Professor Huxley ; “On the Philosophy of Mytho- 
logy,” by Professor Max Miiller ; and “ The Secular Studies of 
the Clergy,” are especially good. 

In Zhe Cornhill, the “Story of the Plébiscite” is begun; as 
any one might suppose would be the case, it promises to be an 
interesting story, though marred by bitter and unreasoning 
hatred of the Empire. ‘The Voyage and Loss of the Megara’ 
is a paper which, we hope, everybody will read. Matthew 
Amold gives us a description of a Persian Passion-play. “Solus 
cum Sola” is well worth reading. Charles Lever gives five 
more chapters of his story, “ Lord Gilgobbin.” “ Collegers *. 
Oppidans” is a naturally written Eton episode. 

The Dark Blue places no less than seventeen papers before 
us. The editor’s romance, “ Lost,” grows in interest, and Mr 
Compton Reade’s story, “Take care whom you tnst, 5 
brought to an end. “Carmilla” is the name of Sheridan le 
Fanu’s new novel. Millicent O’Hara seems to possess the 
almost lost art of writing sonnets. There is much truthin 
“Characteristics of Women’s Poetry.” Though we disagree 
with much of Mr. Thomas Arnold’s “ Revival of the Faculties 
at Oxford,” we wish him success in his tilt against the tutorial 
system. 

The Family Friend. New Series. 
Lord Lawrence, Chairman of the 
amongst its many attractions is a series called 
with the Kings and Queens of England,” by 
Kingston, with some admirable portraits. ; 

The Friendly Visitor. New Series, Vol. Vv, though “ 
contains much that is excellent, seems by no means one of Be 
best of Messrs. Seeley, and Messrs. Partridge’s publications 
We regret to see a considerable tinge of bigotry in some of its 
papers. 


Vol. ii. is dedicated t 
London School Board; 
“ Half-Hours 
Mr. W. H. G. 
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Fraser’s is somewhat controversial this month, as the titles 
of the three papers, “ Papal Ireland,” “Wanted, a Religion 
for the Hindoos,” and “The Anglicani and their XXXIX. 
Medical Formulz,” will testify. Notwithstanding all that has 
been written on military matters, most readers will welcome 
the second part of Baron Stoffel’s “Reports on the Military 
Forces of Prussia,” and wonder at the terrible infatuation of 
the unhappy nation that disregarded his advice. “ Patricius 
Walker” gives a pleasant, gossiping account of his rambles in 
Scotland. The continuation of “The Solicitor General’s 
Speech for the Defence” in “ The Trial of Mary Stuart,” will 
well repay perusal. A short but clear account of the Swedish 
Constitution, and some “ Thoughts on Modern Seamanship,” 
by Commander Dawson complete the number. 

“ Good Cheer,” the Christmas number of Good Words, is a 
story called “The Neap Reef,” by Mrs. Parr. Though the 
many readers of “ Dorothy Fox” will be glad to receive another 
tale from Mrs. Parr’s pen, we could wish that the end of her 
Christmas story was a less melancholy one. 

In Good Words will be found an address to self-educated 
men, by the late Professor Grote, one of Dr. Vaughan’s thought- 
ful sermons, and one on Sir John Burgoyne’s death by the 
Chaplain-General. In Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ First Impres- 
sions of France and Italy,” we read Of his visiting the Brown- 
ing’s, and Hiram Power, at Florence. Amongst the verses are 
some graceful lines by Edward Capern. A Bengal Magistrate 
contributes “ Work in India,” and Arminius Varbery shows 
us some “City Life in the Capital of the Oezbegs.” The two 
serials, “The Sylvestres,” and “The. High Mills,” are con- 
cluded. 

Good Words for the Young contains an amusing account of 
1972, by Jean Ingelow ; “ Lilliput Haha,” by the author of 
“Lilliput Levee ;” “A Visit to a Coal-mine ;” some lines by the 
editor, called “ The Wind and the Moon,” with an astounding 
illustration, &c, &c. 

London Society has amongst its numerous engravings a very 
humorous one in the shape of an allegorical representation of 
“The March of Intellect,” dedicated to the London School 
Board, by George Cruikshank. We hope the editor will give 
his readers more pictures by the artist of the “ Matchmakers,” 
in last month’s number, which struck us as being one of the 
Cleverest cuts we ever saw in a magazine. Amongst its varied 
atticles, one on “ Circulating Libraries ” is good in its way, and 
a story about a “‘ Danseuse ” is well told. 

London Society Christmas Number has a capital Christmas 
bill of fare. ‘Twelve Christmas Firesides” is very good, and 
we must not forget the coloured illustration of “The Court of 
King Christmas ;” “ Full Fathom Five,” by Tom Hood ; “The 
Ghost of Lawford Hall,” by Walter Thornbury; “The Two 
Trombones,” by F. Robson; and “The Old Girl,” by G. A. 

are some amongst the many good stories. 

The Portfolio tells us much of J. C. Hooke, R.A., and gives 
one of his delightful pictures “ Brimming Holland,” reproduced 
by the Woodbury process. The editor has a fourth chapter on 
animals, his subject this month being “ Horses.” Two beauti- 
ful etchings by J. Veyrassat accompany a chapter that all lovers 
of horses will welcome. Mr. Sydney Colvin gives us “Chil- 
dren in Italian and English Design. Part IV. Flaxman.” 
Two drawings by Flaxman illustrate his paper. 

Of The Infants’ Magazine it will be enough to say that it is 
doubtless a popular favourite amongst infants given to light 
literature, 

In S¢ Paul's, Sydney Dobell writes a sonnet to Sir C. Dilke, 
not, we are glad to say, a complimentary ode. “ Wilfrid Cum- 
mere,” and “Hannah,” are finished. Mr. Proctor has a 








paper on “the Approaching Eclipse.” Mr. T, A. Trollope 
gives “ the Critical Case of Major Oneby.” Matthew Browne 
gives some good advice to literary aspirants. 
_ The Sunday Magazine has Part II. of “ Premiums paid to 
Experience,” by Edward Garret; a paper on the Bavarian 
Passion-play ; the “Resurrection of the Dead,” Part 1III., 
by Dr. Hanna; the “Sealed Book,” Part III, by C. E. 
Fraser-Tytler ; and “ A Song of the Nativity,” by the Rev. H. 
Downton. 

Temple Bar for this month is one of the best numbers we 
remember. “The Closing Scene of Ought we to Visit Her,” 
is put before us. “Good bye, Sweetheart,” is continued. 


There is a very dispassionate paper on Napoleon I. “ Byron 
and Shelley” are ably discussed. 
The Victoria gives us a tale of “ Andalusian Life.” Edward 


Roscoe has an article on “Ophelia.” There is an account of 
the presentation of a testimonial to Miss Emily Faithfull, and 
also much news about the education of women. 
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